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small proportion of either ever return." Such 
are the evils which accompany war under ita 
most favourable circumstances; and which 
those countries endure which ai-e not them- 
Belves the theatre of warfare, and which finally 
prevail in the contest. The state of the 
country where the war is waged is wretched 
beyond description. Cities are destroyed, agri- 
culture and every peaceful art intemipted, 
large and flourishing provinces depopulated 
and ruined, often with circumstances of moat 
shocking barbarity. Pestilence and famine, 
the concomitants of war, complete what the 
sword has left undone. It is unnecessary to 
enter into a farther detail of what every his- 
tory presents, and what every person who has 
witnessed these dreadful scenes knows so 
weU.t 



* lu the war which conimenceil in 17S6, it is eHtiniateil 
that 100,000 of our seamen perished, not one in ten of 
wboiD fell in battle. It is well known that, when a regi- 
t haB been some yeara in actual service, eeldom one 
fourth, and sometimes not a tentli, of the original soldiers 
are found survivbg. 

f Iliec itoftte mala, tarn magnq, tam hoi-renda, tarn 
tava, fttinquin cum dplore oonsideral, miseriam Tieceaie ease 
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PEACE AND WAR. 5 

portion of the peaceful inliabitante, to whom 
no share of the guilt can he imputed." 

Powerful as these considerations are in the 
eye of reason and humanity, the experience 
of every age affords proof of their inefficacy. 
In barbarous ages they are entirely disregard- 
ed, and, in an age which boasts of superior 
civilization, they are unable to resti-ain the 
ambitious and angry passions of men. 

The arguments drawn ti'om the absurdity 
of war are confirmed by the experience of 
successive ages, and may be expected in time 
to prevail. 

"War is seldom effectual in gaining the ob- 
jects for which it is undertalsen ; the objects 
when obtained often prove insignificant, are 
attended with little or no national advan- 
tage, and are sometimes positively hurtfiil : 
the most successful war obstructs the grow- 
ing prosperity of the nation, and subjects it 
to permanent burthens, which far overbalance 
any gain its victories have purchased. 

War is seldom effectual in gaining the ob- 
jects for which it is undertaken. "When a 
powerful fleet or army, commanded by officers 
of reputation, is sent forth to action, the ex- 
B 3 
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vigour about the beginning of the present 
century. It is now somewhat upon the de- 
cline. Hence a complex arrangement of 
treaties and alliances ; where the avowed ob- 
ject of each pai-ty is the preservation of the 
peace and balance of Em-ope, the real motive 
is generally their own aggrandizement.* One 
effect of this system is to render wars when 
they break out more universal, and their ca- 
lamitous consequences more extensive. 

It cannot be denied that, when a powerfiil 
and ambitious prince threatens danger to his 
weaier neighbours, prudence justifies and re- 
quirea the union of several in an alliance for 
mutual defence. But it may be doubted whe- 
ther that refined system which artful politi- 
cians have extended so far, be really neces- 
sary. It admits of no doubt that it has often 
been employed as a mask to ambition ; neither 
can it be doubted that the means employed 
for the preservation of this balance have oftea 

* They presented " .^n address to the king to enter into 
new alliances with the states for preBerring the peace and 
liberty of Eiu'ope. These words were considered, as they 
were indeed, an insinuation towards war." Burnett's His- 
tory of liis Own Times. 
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militated against it, sometimes ft-om an ori- 
ginal error in the policy embraced, and some- 
times from incidents which arose during the 
course of the contest, and gave a new turn 
to the state of public affairs. We have some- 
times supported France against Austria, at 
other times we have supported Austria against 
France. In the course of a few years we have 
fought against Prussia in support of the Em- 
press, and against the Empress in support of 
Prussia ; we have aided, and we have ob- 
structed the enterprises of Russia against the 
Turks ; we have joined with Russia against 
Sweden, and with Sweden against Russia. 
Such are the fluctuating notions entertained 
of the balance of power, and the means of sup- 
porting it. ^ 

If we carefuUy examine the vicissitudes of 
national affairs as recorded in history, we shall 
not attribute much to refinements in politics, 
but shall generally trace their causes to cir- 
cumstances which Iiuman pmdence could not 
foresee, and which are seemingly inadequate 
to their effect. 

War is sometimes demanded to humble a 
nation which we consider as our natural 
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enemy. A prejudice so absord does not de- 
serve, and hardly admits of, a serious refuta- 
tion. 

War depresses the prosperity of nations. 
The foundations of national riches are the 
natural fertihty of the country, the number 
of inhabitants, and quantity of productive la- 
bour. The first is the gift of nature; the others 
depend upon moral and political causes, and 
are much obstructed by war. The amount 
of the annual natdonal income consists of the 
produce of the soil, improved by human la- 
bour, and fitted for the various pui'poseB of 
life, the articles which we have in superfluity 
being exchanged with foreign nations foi* those 
we want. This is the fund that may be an- 
nually consumed by the inhabitants in the ne- 
cessaries and enjoyments of life, or may be 
partly saved to increase the national capital, 
and contribute to the wealth of succeeding 
years. Whatever increases this fund tends 
to enrich the nation ; whatever diminishes it 
tends to impoverish the nation. 

It will readily be admitted that a nation, 
whose inhabitants are all industrious, must be 
richer, ccEteris paribus, than one whose inha- 
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bitante are partly induatrioua and partly idle. 
The idle must be maintained at the expense 
of the industrious, and a smaller quantity of 
the comforts of life will fall to the share of 
each. And, if the part of the inhabitants who 
are not employed in productive labour, instead 
of being idle, be employed in fighting, this 
does not alter the case in regard to national 
riches. They might as well be paid for being 
idle, provided there was no occasion to fight. 
Besides, they must be fimushed with the im- 
plements of war, which in modem times are 
very complicated and expensive. The labour 
of all those who are employed in preparing 
the necessary apparatus of war must therefore 
be subtracted from the public stock. But all 
this is only a part of the loss which the nation 
sustains. It is an object of war to seize and 
destroy the property of the enemy. The enemy 
will attempt to seize and destroy ours, and 
AviU always succeed in some degree. In every 
war among commercial nations captures at 
sea are frequent : what we lose in that man- 
ner is subti-acted firom the national wealth ; 
the practice of insuring only transfers the loss 
from one hand to another. Neither is this 
loss compensated by the prizes we take from 
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the enemy, for against these prizes we must 
state the expense of equipping and supporting 
the ships employed in that service ; and it ia 
doubtful whether privateering turns out, in 
general, a profitable adventure. 

All these articles of loss are what certtunly 
must be sustained in eveiy war. No notice 
has been taken of those which probably may, 
and often do take place. 

The foregoing reasons aflford a complete and 
satisfactory proof that war must in every case 
obstruct the wealth of the nation. An ail- 
ment in opposition to this doctrine is drawn 
from the increase which some branches of 
ti-ade and manufacture receive at the com- 
mencement, and during the continuance, of 
war. Our fleets and armies require large sup- 
plies of various articles, and these must be 
provided with all possible dispatch. Hence 
the professions which supply these articles 
must derive an advantage. But every person 
who understands the true soui'ces of national 
wealth, will perceive, that the labour employ, 
ed upon the articles consumed in the destruc- 
tive art of war, though profitable to a few, is 
lost to the community. 

War subjects the nation to permanent bur- 
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thens. This will lead to some observatione 
upon the system of funding ; a system which 
commenced in this country about a century 
ago, and has been embraced by most nations 
in Europe, and canied to an extent that al- 
most surpasses credibility. 

The amount of debt contracted eacli war 
has been much greater than the payment dur- 
ing the succeeding peace j also the amount 
contracted each successive war has been 
greater, in proportion to the time of its con- 
tinuance, than that contracted in the former 
war. It is impossible for a system, thus con- 
ducted, to go on for ever, and it is not probable 
that it can go on for any considerable time. 

The taxes imposed to pay the interest of 
the national debt are a heavy burthen upon 
the people, and fall with peculiar weight upon 
the industrious. Every man is conscious of 
a natural right to enjoy the fruits of his in- 
dustry. As the protection of government 
enables him to carry on his business in se- 
curity, it becomes his duty to contribute to 
the necessary expense of government. But 
he must also contribute for the expense of 
former wars, the eifects of which cannot now 
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be traced, except in the permanent burthemt 
they have left. Aa the right of any age to im- 
pose bui'thens on posterity, for waging wars 
from which posterity derives no benefit, is 
questionable ; it may happen in some suo< 
ceeding age, when their weight is become stili 
more intolerable, and when experience has 
farther displayed the absurdity of the system, 
that mankind will boldly throw off what they 
are no longer able to endure. Should this 
take place, it must occasion great national ca- 
lamities. The ruin of the stockholders would 
involve the ruin of many others. The disgoi 
lution of om- present happy government, and 
a period of anarchy and tumultuary distrac- 
tion, would be the probable consequencea. 
The nation might arise again, perhaps more 
flourishing than before, after the storm was 
over ; but the first effects would be dreadful, 
and their duration probably considerable. It 
is an event which no man would wish to see } 
and which no prudent minister should en- 
danger, by pushing the national burthens to 
the utmost. 

Taxes raise the price of labour, and con- 
sequently enable foreign nations, less encum- 
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bered than us, to bring their goods cheaper 
to market. This must drive UB out of the 
most valuable part of our ti'ade, the exporta^ 
tion of our home manufactm'es. It has al- 
ready done so in some branches, and, if in 
others we be still auccessfiil, we should be 
careftil not to endanger their losa by heavier 
burthens. There is more occasion to with- 
draw those under which they already labour. 
Our countrymen have acquired much dexte- 
rity in many branches of manufacture : by 
carrying them on to a great extent they have 
pushed the division of labom- to the utmost ; 
and the application of machinery to facilitate 
labour has been employed, with much inge- 
nuity, to a very great degree. In these re- 
spects we ai'e superior to most foreign na- 
tions, and are able to rival them in many 
branches of manufacture, although our price 
of labour be higher than theirs. But we can- 
not expect always to retain that superiority of 
skill we at present possess. Few will be so 
partial as to believe that tlie genius for ma- 
nufacture is confined to their countrymen. 
Many foreigners, employed in these profes- 
sions, are active, inquisitive, ingenious. They 
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will imitate our improvements ; for it is well 
kaown that these cannot be monopolized for 
any country, by practising the arts of secrecy. 
They will invent others, and the disadvan- 
tages they sustain from carrying on their ma- 
nufactures on a smaller scale will in time be 
surmounted. When they equal us in other 
respects, the cheapness of their labour mast 
preponderate the scale in their favour. 

It is said that the national debt has been 
already carried to a gi-eater extent than was 
thought practicable when the scheme of fund- 
ing commenced, and it is difficult to ascer- 
tain how much farther it may still he extend- 
ed J that, although our bmthens be gi-eat, we 
have still great resources ; our national credit 
is good : and the same ailments, now used 
against a faither accumulation of debt, were 
used half a century ago ; and the experience 
of that period has rather tended to their re- 
futation. 

In answer to these reasonings, we may ob- 
serve, that there certainly is a limit, beyond 
which the national credit cannot be stretched, 
and that each successive war has carried us 
by fast strides towards that limit. That, 
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liowever the sentiments of our fiithei's may 
have fixed it too low, it would have been well 
if we had never made the discovery of their 
mistake, as no national advantage has re- 
eiilted, but much national loss been sustained 
fi'oui the lieavy load which experience has 
proved us able to bear. That it is equally 
irrational for a nation to push its debt to the 
utmost, as for a private person to do so. That 
till either be in a state of absolute ruin, it is 
stiU in their power to borrow more by agree- 
ing to the terms of usury. That amidst our 
boasting of the strength of national credit, it 
would perhaps be well for us if we did not 
And it so easy to borrow, as it certainly would 
be for an extravagant heir to be prevented 
from ruining himself and family, by being cir- 
cumscribed in the funds which he squanders 
with endless profusion. 

The loans at the end of a war have always 
been obtained on terms more unfavourable for 
the public. In several, the capital debt con- 
tracted has been considerably more than the 
sum actually advanced by the creditor. What 
can the moat thoughtless prodigal do more ? 

There are reasons for believing that the na- 
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tioiial debt cannot be extended much farther. 
The moat productive taxes are those upon 
consumption, and these may either be im- 
posed upon the luxuries or the necessaries of 
life. The former are the only proper subjects 
of taxation, and hardly an article of that kind 
remains untouched. If taxes be pushed be- 
yond a certain degree, they defeat themselves, 
by lessening the consumption, or increasii^ 
the temptation to enrnggling. In consequence 
of this, the legislature has already found it 
necessary to reduce the taxes upon sevend 
articles that were very projier subjects of tax- 
ation. Taxes upon the necessaries of life are 
already imposed in several instances, and bear 
very hard upon the poor and laborious. If 
extended much farther, the burthen \vill be- 
come intolerable. 

In the same degree as our national resources 
are exhausted, our strength is diminished, and 
we lose our weight in the scale of nations. 
By engaging in wanton and unnecessary wars, 
we render ourselves unable for necessary and 
defensive ones. It may be a matter of policy 
with hostile nations, wlio perceive our extreme 
profiision, artftiily to waste oin* strength in 
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indecisive wars, till it be exhausted, and we 
be obliged to succunib. 

Some derive e^naolation from thinking, tliat 
however heavy our burthens may be, the eitua- 
tion of our enemies is no better. We may 
not have eertain information of the fact. If 
it be 80, a man whose liberal mind can sur- 
mount the narrow bairiera by which nation 
is separated from nation, and view the human 
race as an object of benevolence, will observe 
with more regret that the sufferings of the 
contending nations are mutual. Oi-, if this 
sentiment he thought too refined, the pa- 
triot, who understands and wishes the hap- 
pinesB of his countr>% will perceive that its 
prosperity has been depressed, and continues 
to be depressed, by the burthens of war ; 
and his feelings for tlie absolute evil sus- 
tained will not be alleviated by considering 
what is passing in other nations. The skilftd 
politician, who has remarked the vicissitudes 
of human affairs, and perceives that om' 
strengtii, and perhaps the strength of our 
enemy, is exhausted, will dread that some 
other nation, rising in power, and unengaged 
in the present contests, may improve our mu- 
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tual weakness to its own advantage, and 
acquire that superiority which we are no 
longer able to maintain. 

A person convinced of the burthen and 
danger of the national debt, naturally turns 
his thoughts to the different ways in which it 
may possibly terminate. If it continue to 
increase, as it has done during the present 
centur>', no human pohcy can prevent it from 
terminating in national bankruptcy. The 
debt contracted each war ought to be paid off 
in the subsequent peace. If this upon the 
whole be not done, an accumulation takes 
place which must at last prove fatal. The 
sums annually borrowed in war should exceed 
the sums annually paid off in peace, only in 
the same proportion that the duration of 
peace exceeds the duration of war. From 
the beginning of this century to the present 
year 1790, there have been fifty-six years of 
peace, and thirty-four years of war, without 
bringing in to the account several threateningH 
of war, which occasioned considerable expence 
to the nation, but passed over without actual 
rupture. In these thirty-four years of war, 
the debt contracted has amounted to two hun- 
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di'ed and thirty-six millions, or almost seven 
millions annually, at an average. In the 
fifby-fiix yeai'8 of peace, the debt paid otF 
has amounted only to twenty-seven millions, 
which is not so much as half a million an- 
nually, at an avei'age. If we confine oui" at- 
tention to the latter part of the period, which 
aj)pear8 to furnish a more probable gromid of 
conjectm'e in regard to the future, the facts 
are still more unfavoui'able. The debt con- 
tracted in one year has sometimes amounted 
to twelve millions, and once to thirteen mil- 
lions and a half; in consequence of which, 
twenty, and twenty-one millions have been 
added to the public debt, and, besides this, 
an imfunded debt contracted. The payments 
in one year never amounted to two millions, 
and the sum now proposed to be applied for 
discharging the national debt is only one mil- 
lion. The interest of the national debt ex- 
haustij one half of the annual revenue. Hence 
little can be spared towards the expences of 
war, or towards the extinction of debt in time 
of peace. If we are to judge from past expe- 
rience, there is little reason to expect so long 
a continuance of peace, that the application 
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of one million annually, with aD the advMi- 
ti^es of compound interest, may extiogaiA 
or considerably diminish the national dMbt. 
In the trial of a few years of peace, it has 
been already found necessary to borrow a mil- 
lion upon a new scheme, that the million ap- 
propriated from the sinking fund m^t not hm 
encroached on. That any relief is giTen by 
paying off an old debt, while a new debt is at 
the same time contracted, is a conceit too 
shallow to impose upon any but the weakest 
and most credulous. Various schemes have 
been proposed for paying off the national debt, 
by complicated operations of finance. When 
such schemes have been proposed by private 
persons, they probably deceive themselves | 
when held forth by statesmen, there is reasmi 
to suspect they are intended to amuse die 
public credulity. Every sdieme which does 
not reduce the average expence of war and 
peace together, allowance being made for their 
proportional duration, below the amount of 
our annual revenue, is founded on delusion; 
Some have proposed a composition of the na* 
tional debt ; that we might pay in part, as a 
bankrupt does, what we are not able to pay 
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fully. Others have proposed to resolve the 
peiinanent debt into annuitieB for lives or 
years ; and others to make euch defalcationa 
in the payment of interest to the public credi- 
tors, that the value of the funds might gradu- 
ally fall, by which means the bad consequences 
of a sudden shock would be avoided. These 
are only different modes of bankruptcy ; it is 
not probable any of them will ever be em- 
braced. Bankruptcy, under any form, is a 
measure too desperate for any administration 
to adopt voluntarily and dehberately. If it 
overtake us, it will be without consent, when 
it is impossible to resist it longer. Con- 
vinced of the destructive tendency of the sys- 
tem hitherto followed, of the futility of the 
schemes proposed for reheving our national 
burthens, and of the insuificiency of the ap- 
plication of one million annually for that pur- 
pose, a gleam of hope may be drawn fi'om 
other resources, which may contribute to aid 
the exertions of public economy and mode- 
ration. The value of the precious metals 
has fallen, fii-st rapidly and then gradually, 
since the (Uscovery of America, and there is 
reason to believe that it slill continues to fall. 
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If a sensible alteration of this sort should tak^ | 
place in the poiirse of another century, al- 
though our nominal debt may be then nearly I 
the same, our real debt may be considerably [ 
diminished. The population of Britain has j 
increased, and there is reason to hope it still 
continues to intTcase. If peace prevail, and 
agriculture, trade, and manufactures flourish^ 
the increase inay be still extended far. There 
are grounds for believing that, if agiiculture 
were improved to the utmost, at least twice 
the present number of inhabitants might be 
maintained, without depending upon a foreign 
supply of provisions. The amount of taxes 
upon each individual is at present nearly forty 
shillings. If the number were doubled, an 
equal sum would be raised by a taxation of 
twenty shillings. The present taxes would 
prove more productive The most burthen- 
some might be repealed, and there would still 
be a surplus to augment the fimd for dischEffg- 
ing the national debt. The aj>propriation of , 
a million, or of what can be spai-ed, for pay- 
ment of our debts, is a measure highly com- 
mendable, but insufficient alone to answer 
the purpose. If along with this the wisdom 
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and moderation of our measures with foreign 
nations be such as to prolong the periods of 
peace, and prevent future accumulations ; if 
the altei-ation of the value of money operate 
towai-ds our relief, and if the increasing num- 
ber of our countrj-men lighten the burthen 
upon each individual ; posterity may be gra- 
dually relieved from incumbrances which 
cannot in our time admit of any considerable 
diminution. 

Let the arguments urged by the advocates * 
for war be heard in their turn. Frequent 
wars, it is said, are necessary for maintaining 
the military spiiit upon which national de- 
fence depends. Byalong continuance of peace 
we become unfit for fighting, and fall an easy 
prey to every invader. Whatever foi-ce may 
be in this aT^:uinent, it is not the motive that 
ever leads us to war. Men light to gratify 
some present passion, and not to presei-ve then- 
capacity of fighting. The degree of attention 
due to military spirit varies with cii'cum- 
Btances. llie situation of our countiy, the 
state and character of neighbouring nations, 

" Feipison's Essay on ilie Hislorj- of Civil Society, Lord 
Sketches. 8tc. 
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aod the manner of conducting war iu our 
age, ought to be considered, it should not 
be neglected, and it may he over-rated. War 
cherishes the manly virtues, courage, fortitude, 
perseverance ; it gives scope to the most active 
and strenuous exertions of the human powers. 
By a course of peace and prosperity, the 
human mind becomes ener\'ated and debased. 
This ailment is diflFerent fi-oni the former. 
It inculcates the support of the military vir- 
tues from their intrinsic excellence, as the 
other did from their utility. We entirely 
agree with those who urge it in assigning the 
first place to the improvement of faimian 
nature. Our object ought to be to render the 
nations virtuous and happyrathev than wealthy 
and populous. But we cauuot agree with them 
in the high estimation in which they hold the 
military qualities. Human nature possesseth 
a sufficient stock of these quahties, and when 
called forth by national emergencies, they 
shine conspicuously, and dazzle the multi. 
tude. We read with avidity the achievements 
of Alexander and Ca?8ai- ; but when we try 
their characters by the tests of reason and 
virtue, we caimot hold them forth as orua- 
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menta to human nature. It m not that rest- 
less ambition which aiina at its own a^^'au- 
dizement, without regard to consequencee, 
and generally by means pi-ejudicial to society, 
which ought to engross oui- esteem. In peace- 
ful and in private life we meet characters, not 
only amiable, but highly respectable. The 
virtues which flourish there aj*e less splendid, 
but not less exceUent. 

Besides the qualities directly requisite in 
war, it gives opportunities for the exertion 
of some of the noblest virtues, — generosity, 
friendship, disinterestedness. 

It is not denied that war presents occasions 
in which these virtues ai-e sometimes display- 
ed conspicuously : so does eveiy calamitous 
event of human life ; notwithstanding which 
we shun calamities as far as we can. The 
general operations of wai' are fitted to ex- 
cite malignant passions, cruelty, revenge, 
treachery,* and to blunt the feelings of hu- 
manity and benevolence. The object of war 
is to deceive and to destroy. 

* There is liardly any measure of treacbeiy or cruelty 
wbich theoretical writers du uot admit as aulJioriscd by thn 
laws of war. Si pamiiii occidere jus belli vucalav — non eoj 
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War, it is said, affords an outlet to per* 
sons of high spirit and ambition, who might 
prove troublesome members of society, and it 
relieves us of the idle and profligate among 
the lower ranks. It has been observed that a 
smaller number suffer by the hand of justice 
in time of war than in time of peace. 

Under a firm government, the ambition of 
private persons is not dangerous, and it may 
be directed to objects of public utility. It is 
better that a few should suffer by the execu- 
tioner, than many thousands fall victims to 
the perils of war. Besides, the increase of 

tantum, qui actu ipso arma gerunt, aut qui beltum mo- 
ventis suhditi sunt, sed omnes etiam qui intra Jmes sunt 
hostiles ; — q[uod infantium quoque etfoeminarum ccedes tm- 
pune habetuTy et isto belli Jure comprehenditur : — nee cap' 
tivi quidem ab Juic licentia exempti; — nee qui se dedunt 
semper recipiuntur ; nota et hcec belli jus — sed et acceptos 
in deditionem sine conditione ulla, interfici; — idem jus et in 
obsides usurpatum — stupra in Jiemina^s passim legas, etper^ 
missa, et impermissa, &c. Grot. lib. iii. cap. iv. Indeed 
in other parts of his elaborate work, he recommends mode- 

■ 

ration in the exercise of these rights. When a man writing 
at his ease permits so much, what may not those whose 
passions are inflamed by the scenes of war be expected to 
practise ! 
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business in our criminal courts, when peace 
is conchided, may rather be considered as a 
consequence of war. The licentiousness of 
military life is communicated by the contagion 
of example, and among our private soldiers 
and sailors profligacy is almost universal. — 
"When multitudes of such men are disbanded, 
indigent, and unfit for the labours of peaceful 
life, it is not suiiirising that crimes should 
multiply. In a moral point of view this con- 
sideration affords an argument of the gi'eatest 
strength against war in general. 

It is further said, that war is necessary to 
thin the numbers of mankind, which would 
soon multiply, without that scourge, so as to 
overstock the eai-th. The irruptions of bar- 
barous nations, who would not apply to agi-i- 
culture, may be attributed to the insufficiency 
of their territoiy for their support. But it is 
questioned if any ci\'ilized nation was ever 
yet driven to war, to find room for their in- 
creasing numbers. In the same proportion 
that a country becomes populous it becomes 
rich and flourishing. Europe is still far from 
being peopled to the utmost, and the other 
quarters of the world much less so. It will 
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be time enough to reduce our numbers by 
when the superfluity becomes burthensomei 
In this country we can urge no such pl^^ Ibr 
in war we hire foreign soldiers, and distms 
our trade by impressii^ sailors. 

Wars, it is said, have prevailed in all sgeth 
and are still likely to prevail. It seems ta be 
an appointment of providence, and intended 
for wise purposes in our present state. It M 
impracticable to maintain perpetual peace : it 
is presumptuous to attempt it. 

If war be an appointment of Proviitence, so 
are pestilence and famine. There is reason 
to think that mankind will never be entirri)r 
delivered from any of these scourges, and we 
believe they are all rendered subservieait to 
the wisest purposes by that great over-ruling 
hand which bringeth good out of evil. Baft 
experience shews that human art has been 
able to do nmch to mitigate Ihe devastatioiuB of 
famine and pestilence, and render their visi- 
lations less frequent. In consequence i^tiie 
improvements in agriculture and commeree^ 
&mine in Europe is now seldom Mti aad 
the alterations in our manner of living, and 
precautions used to prevent foreign conta' 
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gjon, have been equally effectual againat pes- 
tilence. It is not uni'easonable to believe* 
that, by further exertions, these calamities 
may be yet more completely and universally 
overcome. And the attempt, so far from par* 
takings of impiety, is an act of the highest I 
beneficence to mankind, and as such entirely , 
conformable to the spirit and precepts of true 
religion. 

Why then should it be thought impractical- I 
ble to deliver mankind in a considerable d*- 
gi'ee from the calamities of war ? In con- | 
sequence of the civilization of modern man- 
ners, war is already in some respects less d^ 
structive. Prisoners are seldom butcheredj' 
or reduced to slavery ; and shocking cnaeltieai ] 
and extensive devastations, are less frequent. 
And so far well. But, after making every de- 
duction that truth permits, enovigh still re* 
.mains, and must ever remain, while war is j 
waged, to give force to our former argnmenta ' 
i^ainst it. 

Upon a review of the whole argument, ami 
after making allowance for what is ui^ed on 
the opposite side, we cannot hesitate to pnv^'l 
nounce that war is the absurdest and most 
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destructive of human measures ; that it briii|;s 
much evil upon the conquering as well as upon 
the vanquished nation ; that its objects are 
often frivolous, seldom attained, and, when 
attained, seldom advantageous; that heavy 
burthens are its constant attendant, and these 
not confined to the present age, but entailed 
upon posterity. 



PART II. 

We are now to enquire into the motives or 
circumstances which induced Britain to en- 
gage in former wars, and their consequences. 

We shall not enter into a detail of those 
bloody wars which were waged against France 
for some centuries, with a view to the con-^ 
quest of that kingdom, or at least of some of 
its best provinces. It is now generaUy agreed, 
that the object would have been no less hurt* 
ful to Britain, if obtained, than the scheme 
appears from the event to have been imprac* 
ticable. 

In the reign of James I. application was 
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iDode toy assistance by Iiis soii-iii-law the 
Elector Palatine, who was expelled fi-om hia 
dominions by the united power of the Em* 
peror and seveiul other German princea, r 
This application was coolly received by the 
King, but warmly by the nation. It is hardly^ 
possible to conceive a quarrel in which Eng-v 
land had lees interest, which it would have? ) 
prosecuted under greater disadvantages, or 
which was in every respect more impolitic. 
If the King had engaged in it, he would have? J 
been justly exposed to the charge of sacri-' . 
ficing the blood aiid interest of the nation, ia 
a dispute which regarded his family only. Yeti 
has that pacific monarch been branded, in hia 
own and succeeding ages, chiefly upon ac- 
count of his conduct in that affair, with eveiy . 
opprobrious epithet of cowardice and pusU- 
kuiimity. 

The troubles in the reign of Charles I. af- 
I forded no leism-e for foreign wars. In the J 
' time of the Pi-otectorate our achievement^ 
were glorious ; but the wai's candied on by 
I the Commonwealth ai'e now accounted coa- 
I trary to sound policy, being directed against 
l^pain, already too low, and against the Dutch' j 
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States, with wliich we ought to cultivate a 
friendly iHtercouree. The wars in the reign of 
Charles II. neither brought us glory nor ad- 
vantage. 

The first war with France, after the Revo- 
lution, was undeilaken to assist the Dutch, 
and depress the power of Lewis XIV. Our 
ai-mies were generally defeated, and it was 
tenninated by the peace of Ryswich, in 1696, 
rather unfavourably. A debt of upwards of J 
twenty millions was contracted, and the sys- ' 
tern of funding inti-oduced. The sum, com- 
pared with subsequent contractions, is incon- 
siderable : but those who are convinced of the 
pernicious tendency of the system will depre- 
cate its commencement in a war with which 
this nation had only a secondaiy concern. 

The next wai-, which commenced in 1701, 
was on occasion of the succession to the 
crown of Spam. The object was to prevent 
the junction of the French and Spanish mo- 
narchies, and to procure the latter for a branch 
of the Austrian family. A treaty for the par- 
tition of the Spanish monarchy had been trans- 
acted by King William. The first treaty fo* ] 
that purpose being found exceptionable. 



secuud one was substitatecl in its room. The 
powers o( Britain, Austria, and Holland, were 
united against those of France and Spain ; 
but the heaviest part of the expence devolved 
on Britain. The success of the allied armiea 
was glorious in a high degree. Signal vic- 
tories were gained against superior armies ; 
strong fortresses taken, and all the efforts of 
the French monarcli fi-uati-ated with igno- 
miny. After a wai-fare of ten years, the death 
of the emperoi-'s eldest son rendered the ori- 
ginal object of the war impolitic, and there 
w^ already reason, notwithstanding all our 
successes, to believe it impracticable. The 
succession was settled on a younger descend- 
ant of the French monarch, and some as- 
surances given against the union of the mo- 
narchies, which might have been obtained at 
the commencement of the war. Some cessions 
were made in favour of our allies ; but Britain 
hardly gained any national advantage at the 
peace. We cannot reckon as such the stipu- 
lation, however humiliating to Fi-ance, for de- 
molishing the harbour of Dunkirk ; an article 
which was renewed in successive treaties, 
which was never fully executed, and which 
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WW wisely abaifidoned on our part at the late 
peace. The debt contracted in this war was 
nearly forty millions. 

The peace concluded at Utrecht in 1713^ 
subsisted for twenty-seven years, — one of the 
longest periods of peace we meet with in the 
Itnnals of our history. During that pericMi 
the national debt paid off did not amount to 
eight millions. 

The next war broke out, first with Spain 
in 1740. The chief ostensible cause was, the 
right claimed and exercised by the SpaniaFd3 
of searching our vessels suspected of cany^ 
ing on a contraband trade with their Ameri- 
can settlements. In this they seem to have 
done no more than every nation has a right 
to do for maintaining its own laws. Soon 
after France joined in the war against ub» 
and several other powers came in for a lesser 
share on either side. In this war we were un- 
successful. Some advantages at sea in part 
counterbalanced the defeats we sustained b3r 
land, and enabled us, after an eight years' con*- 
test, to terminate the war by leaving matters 
nearly as we found them. The point whidi 
gave occasion to the war remained undecided. 
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The debt contracted amounted to more than 
thirty-two millions. 

One object of this war was to support the 
power of Maria Theresa, and the house of 
Austria. That object was obtained. In a few 
years after, the whole power of that house 
was exerted a^inst us. The peace continued 
about eight years, and in that time about six 
millions of the national debt were paid. 

The next war broke out in 1756, after hav- 
ing been brooding for several years. The 
cause was the encroachments committed upon 
the back settlements of our American pro- 
vinces. The flames of this war were soon 
universally diffused. In the commencement, 
Russia was listed among our friends, and 
Prussia among our enemies. This arrange- 
ment was soon reversed. Ihiring the course 
pf the war, Austria, France and Russia, and 
afterwards Spain, were united against Britain 
.and Prussia. We omit some less consider- 
able allies on both sides. Few wars have been 
more Buccesatiil than this was on our part. 
After a few discomfitures in the beginning, 
the campaigns of following years afforded a 
shining train of victories in every quarter of 
n S 
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the world. The miUtaiy operations Of cm 
allied army in Germany were indedrive in* 
deed, but not inglorious. Those of the King 
of Prussia were uncommonly splendid. Qftoa 
on the brink of destruction, his superior abi- 
lities withstood, and overcame the superior 
numbers of his enemies. In America, the 
French were completely expelled fhmi their 
continental settlements, and the most valuable 
of their West India islands, as well bb lliose 
of Spain, were taken. In Africa, in the East, 
success still attended our arms. The peace, 
though unpopular, was honourable. It left us 
in possession of the whole northern continent 
of America, so far as the Mississippi, and 
many other valuable acquisitions. During 
this war upwards of sixty millions were added 
to the public debt. 

The peace subsisted for twelve years, and 
the amount of debt paid off in that time, ex« 
elusive of some which wa« never funded, did 
not amount to nine millions. A rupture witifi 
Spain had almost taken place in the year 
1770, in consequence of an establishment we 
attempted upon the Falkland Islands, some 
barren rocks near the entry to the Straits of 
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Magellan. Our title to these islands was 
liable to dispute. The inutility of the settle- 
ment, and the umbrage it must give to Spain 
from its vicinity to theirs, were obvious ; and 
yet, for such a fi-ivolous object, the spirit of 
the nation was disposed to plunge into war. 
The affair was comjiromised by administra- 
tion upon honoui"abIe terms, but the compro- 
mise was unpopulai'. 

After peace was re-estabhshed, Britain at- 
tempted to levy a i-evenue in America, by its 
o^vn authority, in order to reimburse part of 
the expense contracted by the wai'. We enter 
not into tlie ai^ument concerning the justice 
or prudence of this measure ; but only ob- 
serve, that the security which the cesaions at 
the peace procured for the colonies, furnished 
the pretext for the demand, and emboldened 
■the colonists in their opposition. We can- 
not hesitate to affinn tliat the successes of the 
former war were the cause of this one. After 
a state of dissatisfaction, and tumultuous op- 
position to government, for some years, Uie 
American war broke fully out in 1775. — 
France took part in it in 1778, Spain in 
1779, and the Dutch in 1780. At the conclu- 
1) !■ 
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»ion of the peace in 1788, the indepemdAno^ 
of the colonies was confirmed ; <tf all onr po«^ 
sessions in North America, Nova SoMia aad 
Quebec alone were retained; Minorca, Sfe» 
Xiucia, and Senegal, &c. were ceded to tiie 
enemy. The debt contracted this war was 
one hundred and five millions. 

In this war we had no ally. It has been 
boasted, that, acting alone against so many 
nations, although the event of the war was 
not successfiil, it was not dishonourable. A 
minister in the House of Commons, when 
charged with neglect in contracting alliances, 
declared that the glory which the nation htA 
acquired, the jealousy entertained of hef 
power, and hatred of her insolence, had ten- 
dered it impossible to procure any allies* 

Such was the issue of this war. The dt^ 
ject for which it was undertaken entirely 
lost ; many of the acquisitions of former waM 
wrested from ns ; our national debts nearljr 
doubled ; oiu* respect in the scale of fliltiUnb 
considerably lessened. '*=^- 

In the year 1787» we Were again on tKe 
brink of a war. A stn%gle between the ariii- 
tocratic and democratic pArtifes in Holliandiiiikl 
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proceeded to an open rupture. The former 
were supported by Prussia and Britain, th^l 
latter by France. In consequence of epirite*! I 
or menacing remonstrances fi'om Britainf | 
France desisted from interfering, and by tli0 \ 
assistance of Prussia the party of the Stadt- 
holder gained the ascendant. France was 
at that time on the eve of an amazing revolu- 
tion. Its peculiai- circumstances might be 
known to our ministry, but they were not 
then known to the nation at lai^e. Under 
any other circumstances, it is probable that 
remonstrances, such as we made, would have 
met with a different reception, and involved 
us again in the dangers and calamities of war. 
Besides the expenses laid out in time of 
war, an additional charge has been incmred 
^er the conclusion of peace, before matters 
could he brought to the footing of a peace es- 
tablishment. This has been called a winding- 
up account. It has been always considerable, 
and, like the debts contracted in time of war, 
has increased with each succeeding war. It 
has also continued for a longer period. Al- 
though peace has now subsisted for seven 
■years, the peace establishment is not yet fully 
adjusted. 
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The amount of the debt paid these aey^ 
years is about four millions, exclusive €i what 
was never funded ; and the present amomit 
of our debt is about two hundred and twentafr- 
six millions. 

Such have been the consequences of former 
wars ; such the increase of our burthens ; and 
such our situation, when there is every ap- 
pearance of a new one. An attention to tliis 
detail of incontrovertible facts gives rise to 
«ome reflections. The national spirit inclines 
to war. We rush into it upon the slightest 
pretexts, and with sanguine hopes ; regard- 
less of former failures, or the certain increase 
of public burthens. In every age and naticm, 
too great a propensity to war has been dis- 
played, especially with a view to conquest ; 
but we have distinguished ourselves by en- 
gaging in wars with which we had no concern, 
and without any design of conquest. 

Opposite parties who disagree in every 
other measure, are united in favour of war. 
The late contest with regard to Holland, and 
the present one with Spain, afford examples 
of this unanimity. 

The most obvious consequences of public 
measures are disregarded. Nothing is more 
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evident than that war must be, suppoi'ted by 
adequate grants of money ; that to raise this 
money, even upon the funding scheme, taxes 
are necessary, and that the taxes must be 
made effectual. Consistency requires us to 
oppose the first step, or acquiesce in all the 
rest. Yet we plunge into war with precipi- 
tancy ; the supplies are granted with little 
opposition ; the taxes occasion a considerable 
murm^mIlg ; but the regulations necessary 
for enforcing the taxes excite the loudest 
clamour, and fiiniiah the most copious toj)ic8 
for opposition. 

We are always dissatisfied with the tei-ms 
of peace. We look for conditions which it 
is improbable to obtain. An opinion pre- 
vails that our enemies excel us In the art of 
negociating, as much as we excel them in the 
art of fighting. The fury excited by the peace 
of Utrecht is not yet foi^tten. Nothing would 
then have satisfied the national ardour but to 
march our aiinies into the heart of France, 
and conquer or dismember that monarchy. 
The public discontent occasioned by the peace 
in 1763, the most glorious we ever made, is 
still fi'eeh in every one's memory. The late 
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peace, although absolutely neceissary, nScarde^ 
topics for popular damour. 

It is not probable that we are really cmt^ 
witted by the superior policy of our enemies^ 
The truth rather is, that we overvalue our 
own advantages, and overlook our exhaus|;ed 
situation. If every circumstance at the time 
of these treaties be fairly weighed, tiie termtf 
may not be found inadequate to the relatiye 
situation of the parties. If we had gain^ 
some advantages, and captured some of lliift 
detached possessions of our enemies, our vic^ 
tories were not decisive. The body of their 
nation was still unbroken ; their armies were 
still numerous and disciplined. If their finan- 
ces were exhausted, ours were in no better 
order. 

We have always taken a particular burtben 
in maintaining the balance of Europe. Oar 
insular situation renders our concern in that 
balance at least less direct than that of the 
nations on the continent. The versatility of 
our measures proves that we have been often 
wrong. We have fought to preserve the libier- 
ties of Europe. Does Europe thank us ? Do 
:they not rather consider us as officious inteat>- 
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meJdIera ? In the time of our distress, which 
nation stepped forth to aid us? Secure in*, 
our insular situation, and supporting a re- 
speetahle fleet, we should do well to improve 
bur trade and national prosperity, amidst the« I 
hlessings of peace; and might leave our neigh:^ , 
hours to fight their battles, and maintain theiriil 
balances for themselves. 

Upon these principles, those foreign alf.* 
liances ought to be reprobated, which hav& « 
a probable tendency to involve us in foreignj 
wars. Alliances of this sort have been latelytH 
contracted with Prussia, Holland, and others* ,i 
The conti*acting powei-s stipulate, in case of , 
either being attacked, to lend their aid in mei 
or money to a certain extent ; and besides^ai 
if the stipulated aid be insufficient, they fur*^ 
ther bind themselves to assist their ally u-itA' ( 
their whole strength. WTien foreign wars^ 
break out, each nation pretends that it is de:i <i 
Tensive on their part, and it is often difficalt.| 
to decide which is the aggressor. A demand) 
is made for our aid, and we gratify om- natural-* 
propensity to vrar by complying with it. !£• 
a demand be made on our part, we may not 1 
find our allies equally complying. If present.. 
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interest does not support our requisitiiHit wae 
shall receive elusory answers. Experience 
justifies this assertion. We shall search in 
vain for instances of succour received firam 
abroad upon the principle of the faith of 
national treaties, without the bribe of subnt- 
dies, or other present interest. 

Britain has discovered an extreme fondneM 
for establishing settlements in all quarters of 
of the world. 

It is not intended to reprobate every thing 
of this sort. They may be useful for the ex- 
tension of commerce ; they may supply 00 
Mdth the productions of foreign climates ; tliey 
may even be subservient to the purposes of 
humanity, by introducing civilization and use-* 
ful arts among barbarous nations. At the 
same time our attachment to them may be 
immoderate. The expenses of establii^ng 
and supporting the settlements may be great } 
the advantages equivocal. The cool voice of 
national interest may be less listened to than 
the glory of extending our dominions to every 
region. Experience has already evinced thai 
our S3rstem of colonization in America was 
erroneous. Our eastern possessions hare 
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proved a aource of wealth to private persons, 
perhaps to the public. But how far territorial ] 
property in these distant countries promotea ] 
the public welfare, or accords with our fred | 
and happy constitution, is a point still un* 
decided. 

Of all foreign possessions, those of fortified 
places, held in the dominions of the indepen- 
dent nations of Europe, appear the least juB- 
tifiable : yet to hold siich possessions hag been 
and still is a favourite passion of the British. 
Our conquests in France were wrested from 
us iu the reign of Henry VI. except the city 
of Calais. This we held at a great expense, 
sometimes no less than one third of the ordi- 
nary national revenue, till the reign of Queen 
Mary. The loss of that place is said to have 
occasioned more discontent than all tiie cruel- 
ties she committed ; and the grief it occasion- 
ed, to have hastened her to her gi-ave. 

Dunkirk fell into the hands of the English 
in the time of the commonwealth, and was 
sold to the French in the reign of Charles 
II. under the administration of the Eai'l of 
Clarendon. The expense of maintaining it 
amoanted to 120,000/. per ann. or one tenth 
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of the then ordinary revenue. The odium d 
that measure was the chief cause of the dis-* 
grace of that able and virtuous ministerr 
Gibraltar has been in our possession since die 
year 1704. The expense of maintaining it in 
peace is great ; that of defending it in war, 
enormous* 

The possession of that fortress is thottgiit 
to give us certain advantages in time of war. 
: It affords us a harbour for refitting imt 
fleets, employed in the Mediterranean statim^ 
> The propriety of maintaining a fleet in d 
sea where we have no settlements, may bcf 
questioned, when we have settlements to de:^ 
fend in every quarter of the globe. To send 
our fleets to fight the French in the Medittf^ 
ranean, is a similar measure to that of send- 
ing our armies to fight theirs in Grenhany. 
The propriety of this last has been fully can^ 
vassed by the public. 

We formerly possessed Minorca as well as 
Gibraltar. We sent our fleets to the Medi* • 
terraneah, to defend Minorca and Gibraltar.^ 
We must retain Minorca or Gibraltar to a^ 
commodate our fleets in the Mediterraneaii* 
' The enemy may have part of their fleet in 
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the Mediterranean, and part in the Channel 
or Bay, and it may he of consequence to unite 
them. By possessing Gibraltar we prevent 
their junction. 

This case may happen, but it is impossible 
to provide against every contingence which, 
may occur in war, by permanent e8tabh8h*i| 
ments. Notwithstanding our possession of I 
Gibraltar, the enemy's Mediterranean fle^ 
may effect its passage through the Straits ; 
and their doing so does not appear an objeetiJ 
of great moment. If oui- Seets be superior in f 
strength and disciphne to theirs, we may hope- 
to meet them, wherever they are, and however' ■ 
united, with advantage. If the superiority be»] 
on their side, the possession of Gibraltar wilbJ 
avail us little. 

Without Gibraltar we should lose our ti-ada , ] 
to the Mediterranean in time of war. 

The same strength which we employ to c 
vey succour to Gibraltar in time of war, would 
conduct a fleet of merchant ships through the- A 
Straits. The trade might be carried on under- ij 
convoy without risks much superior to 
ordinary ones in time of war. If it suflFered^ 
L^€t objec}; i^ not of sufficient consequence t 
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be put in oompetition with the chai^ of sup- 
porting Gibraltar. 

In time of war tiie enemy beeiege Gibral- 
tar without success, and waste lliat strength 
in ineffectual efforts, which might be exerted 
against us in another quarter with more ad- 
vantage. 

The Spaniards indeed carried on a long 
siege last war; but they have not done 00 
every war ; nor is there reason to believe they 
will persevere in any measure contrary to 
their interest. 

These are all the advantages we remember 
to have, heard of, as resulting from Gibraltar 
in time of war ; for it has not been used, like 
Calais and Dunkirk formerly, as a road for 
invading the country of an enemy. It is 
whispered that it gives vent to some of our 
manufe^jtures by affording oppartonity for 
a prohibited trade with Spiun in time of 
peace. 

Although we do not affirm that the law of 
nations requires us to enforce tli^ prohibitory 
regulations of foreign states ; yet such clan- 
destine intercourse deserves little encourage- 
ment from the public, and cannot be decently 
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urged in defence of a measure of so much 
public conseijuence. 

Against any advantage which the poeseesion 
of Gibraltar may yield, we must Btate the 
enormous expence of maintaining and defend- 
ing it, which last war exceeded a million in 
one year. We must also state that such 
possessions render the countiiea to which they 
naturally belong inimical, and dispose them 
to take part in evei7 war against us. 

An eminent senator is said to have declared 
in Parliament, that if Portsmoutti were in the 
possession of the enemy, he woiUd rather 
Buffer them to retain it, than agree to exchange 
it for Gibraltar. We do not enquire how far 
such a sentiment will bear the test of common 
sense. It appears to have been thrown out 
as a flower of eloquence, in which judgment 
was not consulted. Certain it is, that what- 
ever foreign state held Portsmouth against ue, 
we should wage eternal war against that state 
till we had recovered it. Will not the same 
national spirit induce Spain to wage war 
against us, until they recover Gibraltar ? In 
every war since they lost it they have borne 
a share against us ; and we may reasonably 
E '2 
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ascribe their doing bo, and engaging in the 
family compact, to resentments naturally ex- 
cited by »o galling a situation. 

The poaseasion of a fortress so uaelese, bo 
expenaive, so insulting to the nation it natu- 
rally belongs to, is highly grateful to our na- 
tional spirit. In time of war every call of 
honour requires us to exert ourselvea in its 
defence. At the conclusion of peace it would 
he base to abandon a place we had so gal- 
lantly and successfully defended. So 8trong:ly 
was the voice of the people attached to it, 
that whatever might be the sentiments of the 
ministry at the late peace, they durst not pro- 
pose to cede it. We soon enjoyed the grati- 
fication of offering an additional insult, by 
conferring a title of nobility from that ob» , 
noxious fortress. 

Another ai^ument against retaining Gibral- 
tar is drawn from the probability that it may 
be one day wrested from us. The Spaniards 
must always be bent upon recovering it. They 
are at hand to catch an unguarded moment. 
It may not be always so carefully watched, and 
80 bravely defended, as by the late gallant com- 
mander. The fortune of war, which turns 
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Upon an hundred unforeseen accidents, may 
cease to favour ub : and thus we shall lose, I 
ignominiously and without any recompenBe, a 
poseeesion which we may at present exchange 
upon honourable and advantageous terms. 

Upon the whole it appears that this nation 
is forward to engage in war, hard to he satis^ ( 
fied with terras of peace, regardless of the bur- 
thens entailed upon posterity, ambitious of 1 
establishments in every comer of the globe, 
and especially of holding fortresses within the I 
territories of foreign and hostile states. 

The causes to which our national conduct | 
may be ascribed are now to be enquired into,' 

First; It is to be ascribed in a great measure j 
to that high spirit, which is a striking feature j 
in our national character. It is foreign from 
our present design to enquire into the causes 
which distinguish the characters of nations* 
The general fact of their diversity, and the 
particular example under consideration, artf J 
unquestionable. 

An Enghshman exults in the bold and gei J 

nerous spirit of his country,— a spirit of hbertj* t 

and enterprize, the source of whatever is ^ 

great and glorious. He is quick to resent the 

K 3 
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slightest appearance of poUio nqurjr or insulin 
and boldly adranoes to punish ihe oSSfmimg 
foe. He considers it as our natoral pri^ile^ 
to reign mistress of the sea, and to hold the 
balance of Europe. He spurns at any oooft- 
sels lliat may be offered to moderate his iear-^ 
voor, as the dictates of weakness and pusilr 
lanimity ; or perhi^ ascribes them to ike.in* 
sidious designs of secret enmity. 

It is a wise and ancient maxim to fistea to 
what our enemies say of us. They nmy «Ip 
aggerate, but they generally censure Ae col- 
paUe part. The enemies of Britain hold us 
fturth as insuppwtably ins<dent in our pol^ 
conduct ; and neutral states, not liaUe Urwaay 
suspidon of unfavourable Uas, adnnt that tke 
dmi^ is not entirely witiiout finrndatioiu 

A British sulgect, niio sinoeniy hifw Us 
ooontiy; and rejoiosa in her bsm^e and mtitinm 
spirit, may at the same time ^Atnomkoigt 
and deeii^ to iwtiain its excema. He mi^ 
pfftt^Te that ishe sometimes tvanaeends Ae 
Imuids of pvudenee and modoraliQiw peAapa 
•f justice. Akhoiig^ a good cHiam» hemagr 
not divest himself «f the charadar of a 
iwwr itjiaiee in theee natfomJ ea ie i tiuas » i 
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spect of which the eeutimentB of ueutral states 
and the dictates of impartial reason declare us 
in the wrong. 

In private life we meet with men who boast 
of their courage and unimpeachable honour, 
and who possess many excellent virtues. — 
They ai'e open, friendly, generous, sincere ; 
but they are insolent, haughty, and vindictive. 
They are regardless what offence they give, 
and perhaps attack their neighbour, with de- 
sign, on his in'itable side. They are enraged 
by the slightest provocation, and deem it below 
the dignity of a man to heal a diiference by ex- 
planation or concession. They run headr , 
long into eveiy quarrel, and are shunned a§ | 
nuisances by the peaceable part of mankind«J 

Others are respected for their temperat^- \ 
and firm conduct. While theii- actions are. ' 
directed by just and virtuous principles, thei^; i 
manners are conformed to the rules of stiicfc*] 
decorum. They are cai-eful of offending, an^i 
disposed to make allowances for the different " 
tempers of mankind. They are cool and re- 
collected in every situation. They will not 
(Mibmit to any considerable injury, but thej^ | 
are not i)rovoked at every trifle. They have 
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not formed a resolution of never fighting j bat 
they act with so much discretion, that they 
may pass through hie without being called to 
fight. 

If this he Lseliue, and that be Milo, who 
would prefer Milo to LieUus ? Wliich of these 
characters would we seek for in a friend ? 
Which of them must we esteem as useful to 
society ? To which of them ought we to wish 
our own character to conform ? In answer- 
ing these questions, there is hardly room for 
hesitation. If the principles of public con- 
duct be ultimately the same as those which 
regulate private life, and if the true honour of 
a nation depend on the same sentiments, and 
be established upon the same grounds, as those 
of an individual, the inference is obvious. 

It belongs to those who affii-m that the laws 
of public and private conduct are not the 
same, to explain the gi-ounds of the distinc- 
tion. 

There are obvious reasons which render 
precipitation in national quarrels more in- 
excusable. The consequences are more ex- 
tensive. An irascible man hurts himself or 
hie antagonist. The mischief seldom extends 
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failher. The evils of war pervade the whole 
commimity, and affect multitudes who neither I 
know nor are concerned in the cause of it. 
The government is answerable for the cala- | 
mities it inflicts on those whom it was esta' j 
blished to defend. The present generation 
is answerable for the burthens entailed upon 
posterity. A private man who (ights and 
survives, is equally fit to tight again. This is 
not the case with a nation. 

It is said that, if we do not discover a quick 
resentment of injuries, our forbeai*ance will 
be imputed to pusillanimity, and exj)ose us to 
fresh attacks ; whereas a bold and spirited 
conduct intimidates our enemies, and con- 
firms our security. This ai^ument, when 
confined within due limits, h well founded ; 
but, like many others, may be extended too 
far; and experience shews we have extended it 
too far. Have we discovered a tameness to 
bear with injuries ? Has long peace been the 
consequence of our quick resentments? It 
is not the man who is always in haste to draw 
his sword, that passes through life with least 
disturbance. It is not the nation which runs 
most precipitately to arms, that preseiTCs 
best its public tranquillity. 
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A similai- maxiai, which ie ti*ue to a certain 
degree, but false and dangerous when pushed 
too far, ie the propriety of being always pre- 
pared for war, as the most effectual means 
of securing peace, JBellum ostendite, pacetn 
kabebitis, is an adage in every one's mouth. 
Whatever fleets and armies we maintain in 
time of peace, neigbouring nations will do the 
same ; and when both sides are prepared for 
war, the shghtest occasion will engage them ia 
war. The language of oiu* soldiers and sailora 
is, We are prepared, letusfallon. The lan- 
guage of our ministers is sometimes too much 
the same. 

By maintaiiung considerable fleets and 
armies in time of peace, we prevent that 
relief to our finances which alone can enable 
us to carry on war, when necessary, with 
vigom'. The warmest stickler for the point 
of national houour may consider, that frequent 
wars must disappoint his favourite passion. 
They will exhaust our national strength, and 
then we must be exposed to endure indigni- 
ties. 

There may, no doubt, be an excess <rf 
pusillanimity in public conduct ; but there is 
little occasion to guard against that weakness. 
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iu an address offered to the British nation. 
Our temper leads us to the opposite extreme. 
Profiision is a vice equally reprehensible as 
avarice ; bat, in arguing with a miser, we may 
save ourselves the trouble of cautioning him 
against the en-ors of profusion. 

Secondly : Our national propensity to war 
may be ascribed to its promoting the interest 
of many individuals, and not a few of these 
in stations of influence, at the same time tliat 
it impoverishes the public. It produces tliis 
effect in a greater degree, the more lavishly 
the public treasures are squandered. 

When war breaks out, the price of all com- 
modities imported from abroad is raised by the 
additional chaise of freight and insurance. — 
Merchants who have a stock of tliese goods on 
hand, gain by this advance of price. This 
motive directs the inclinations of a numerous 
class of men, univeraally diffused through the 
nation, and many of them in atfiucnt circum- 



Lai^e qnantities of various articles ai-e re- 
quired for equipping om" fleets and armies. 
Manufacturers and others, to whose profes- 
«ioait belongs to provide these articles, have 
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the benefit of a sudden and great extension to 
their business. 

Contractors with government in every de- 
partment enteitain the greatest hopes of gain, 
and are seldom disappointed. 

The monied interest look forward to pro- 
Stable loans. Bai^ains of that kind are 
always concluded to the public disadvantage. 

Stockjobbers expect a plentiful harvest 
fi-om the fluctuations of the public funds, in 
consequence of the vicissitudes of war. In 
that destructive field of gaming, every man 
trusts to the superior sagacity of his ovni con- 
jectures. 

Gentlemen in the army and navy are always 
impatient for war, which to them is the season 
of promotion ; and gentlemen who intend to 
provide for their sons in the aiiny or navy, 
concur with them, fi-om a like motive. 

But the gi-eatest gainers by war are the 
persons entnasted with administration. 

It is well known that a ministei''s influence 

in parliament is supported by patronage ■ 

This is the engine by which he succeeds at 
elections, and retains the elected in his in- 
terest. In these corrupt times, the most up- 
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right minister cannot entirely dispense witli 
it. The increase of patronage in time of war 
is immense. It adds tinnness to his establish- 
ment, and gives him ample funds for reward- 
ing his friends ; and all this he enjoys in the 
ordinary course of administration, without 
being driven to the odious measm-e of direct 
corruption. Besides, as war is generally 
favoured by the public voice, it adds to the 
popularity of his administration. 

Nothing is more remote trom our design, 
than to brand the present or any former minis- 
try, as wicked men, who knowingly involve the 
nation in calamities, fi'om selfish views. We 
only state the consequences which may be ex- 
pected to result from the principles of human 
nature. Some rare characters possess a de- 
gree of candoui" and integrity, which no selfish 
views can bias or pervert. But the generality 
of mankind in every situation are directed by 
their interest, or by what they esteem such, 
and they find some salvo to reconcile it to 
their notions of duty. In the point we are 
discussing, there is much to be said on that 
side which the interest of the ministry in- 
clines to. The arguments for war carry along 
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the body of the people, who are losers by tuJ 
It is not surprising they should convince thiil 
ministry, who are generally men of high epiri^ I 
and who are gainers by it. 

Members of parliament come in for their | 
share of patronage, and are therefore all in | 
some degree under the same bias. 

Thirdly : The foreign princes who have been J 
advanced to our throne for a century past^ J 
have brought along with them a predilectioii j 
for foreign politics and wars. King WiUiam'a 
ruling passion was resentment against the 
French monarch. Oui- two first sovereigns 
of the Hanoverian family retained a jmrtial 
favour for their contineiital dominions, a sen- 
timent in itself rather commendable, but im- 
proper for a British King, and tending to in- 
volve us in alliances and contests, from which 
we ought to have kept ourselves disengaged. 
Our present sovereign is exempt from the susi I 
picion of any such bias j but the prejudice in 
favour of the system introduced by his prede- 
cessors is not yet worn away. Opinions em- 
braced by party are obstinately retained, and 
instilled by education into the tender minds 
of youth, and transmitted to a new garaera* 
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tion. Om- anceatore, who exerted themselves 
gloriously in the cause of liberty, at the re- 
volution, regarded with too much favour the 
measures which followed that happy event. 
Their posterity imbibed the same sentiments. 
They are now weakened, hut not yet ob- 
literated. 

Fourthly : Our insular situation exempts us 
from feeling the more dreadful calamities of 
war. The invasion of this island by a foreign 
force is an undertaking of much difficulty and 
danger. It has not been attempted in any of 
our late wars, nor ia it much dreaded in future 
wars. The protection which our situation af- 
fords us might generally enable us to main- 
tain peace ; in fact it only increases the fre- 
quency of our wars, which we engage in more 
readily because we expect to suffer but little. 

The system of funding produces a like 
effect. It renders the burthens of war at 
present light, and reserves them in a great 
measure for posterity. 

Such are the causes of our readiness to en- 
gage in war. It suits the high spirit of the 
nation. It advances the interest of many in- 
dividuals, and especially it advances the in- 
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terest of the minister. Our foreign sovereigns 
have cherished prejudices in favour of foreign 
politics. Our insular situation and our sys* 
tern of funding alleviate its calamities and 
burthens. 



PART III. 

It remains to offer some remarks upon the 
present appearance of a rupture with Spain. 

The object of the contest is itself of a trivial 
nature. A branch of trade has been attempt- 
ed by a few private adventurers, in the remotest 
part of the globe. It appears from the ac- 
counts * which have been published of some 
of these voyages, that it can never be carrie4 
to any considerable extent. The only article 
it furnishes is furs, and those in so small quan- 
tity as only to supply a few cargoes in a season^ 
If these be anticipated^ the voyage proves en-* 
tirely abortive. For a trade so confined and 
so precarious, a very long and dangerous 
voyage must be undertaken, and all the perils 

♦ Dickson and Portlock's Voyage. 
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whict attenil aii intercourse with savage na- 
tions, sustained. A trade so circumstanced 
will probably be abandoned after a few trials. 
It certainly can never become a national ob- 
ject. That nation which possesses settlements 
in the vicinity, must carry it on with superior 
advantages ; and, extravagant as we aonie- 
times are in regard to settlements, it may be 
hoped we shall not be so absurd as to esta- 
bhsh one for its accommodation. 

It was observed in parliament, that the 
southern whale fishery might be objected to 
upon the same principle, and must be aban- 
doned if the Spanish claim be admitted in its 
fuU extent. It was not said that any obstruc- 
tion had been given, or any objection made 
to it. The mentioning of it leads us to esti- 
mate the value of that fisher}'. Ooi- whale 
fisheries have been long supported by bounties, 
and are still so supported. The propriety of 
continuing these bounties is questionable. If 
the trade will support itself without them, 
they are impositions on the public, and ought 
to be withdrawn. If the trade, after a long 
trial, still requires the aid of bounties, it is a 
losing one to the nation, and ought to be aban- 
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doned. The proper object of bounties is 
encourage new branches of commerce ani 
manufactui'e, and to enable tlie undertakenh] 
to surmount the peculiar difficulties which at^ 
tend adventures not yet fully understood^' 
Tlie term of their continuance may vary with. 
circumstances, and sometimes it may be jua*^ 
tifiabie to prolong the original term ; but stUit 
it ought to have its limit. If, after a trial of^ 
half a century, the trade will not stand with*,; 
out a bounty, it ought to be left to its fate. 
At least, when a trade is liable to such strong, 
objections, and can be more convenientlyi 
prosecuted in its nearer branches, we may 
indifferent about its more remote ones. 

Since the objects of contest are trivial, the 
only plea for going to war is the point of 
national honour. Under such circumstances 
our conduct ought to be moderate. W» 
should be careful of provoking wai" by an. 
imperious manner ; and we should be willing 
to accommodate differences upon easy terms. 

We sometimes observe private persons 
going to law about a subject of no value, 
which neither will yield up the right to, and 
incun-ing expences which their fortunes ara 
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unable to bear. They are derided by their 
neighbours for their folly. The lawyers smile, 
and carry off the gain. 

The Spaaiarda have detained some of our 
ships. It is generally believed they are will- 
ing to restore them, and indenmify the pro- 
prietors for their detention. If they do this, 
they repair the national insult in as ample a 
manner as is ever done between equal and 
independent nations. If they can verify any 
sufficient cause of detention, we have no right 
to exact so much. We would not gi'ant so 
much under similar circumstances. We 
would insist that negociation should precede 
redress, and detain the prizes till the grounds 
which occasioned the capture were finally 
discussed. 

It appears that the vessels seized by the 
Spaniards, were attempting a settlement upon 
a part of the coast which they claimed as their 
property ; that the adventurers were bai^ain- 
ing with the natives for an exclusive trade ; 
and that they navigated occasionally under a 
foreign flag. It is asserted by the captor, that 
a foreign commission of a hostile nature was 
found among their papers. 
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Withont entering into an examination < 
the justice of the Spanisli claim, we must rt* J 
mark the impropriety of permitting privatflll 
traders to engage in such projecte, and take j 
possession of countries in the King's name 86 I 
their pleasiire. Persons engaged in such eiti'l 
terprizes are generally of rash and headstron^fl 
characters, and will embroil us in unneceBsarfs J 
quarrels. If the law permits this, it ought t 
be altered. If the charter of the East Indi 
Company authorises such adventures, thim 
power oiight to be refused, or modified, whctt I 
a new charter is granted ; and, in the mean^g 
time, the controUing power of government i 
strong enough to prevent its improper exea 
tion. 

The claim of Spain for an exclusive rigbl 
of settling upon a certain part of the coast, ib \ 
a proper subject of negociation ; and, in M{ 
matter of so little value to us, the negociatioi 
may he easy. We need be little solicitous t 
the precise situation of the line which bound 
tiieir claims, in a country where we nevei 
ought to settle. 

The claim of property, as founded upoii 
discovery without settlement, is absurd in thrf 
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extreme : yet it has often been adopted in 
treatiea among Em-opeaa nations, and by- 
Britain in particular, aa an incontrovertible 
principle. It might be wished that a code of 
public laws were eetalilished, by general con- 
eent, among the maritime powers of Em*ope, 
for deciding the several points which are apt 
to give rise to contests, in regard to foreign 
possessions j what constitutes settlement ; 
how far the property extends from the place 
of actual settlement ; and what shall be con- 
straed as amounting to dereliction. But these, 
and other points of a like kind, are still vague ; 
and, until they be precisely detei-mined, which 
is not likely to happen soon, we shall act 
wisely to compromise the disputes which 
arise, according to seasons and circum- 
stances, rather than to aim at compelling all 
foreign states, by a high hand, to accede to 
what laws we please to prescribe. 

If a foreign state asserts ill-grounded, or even 
absurd pretensions, this is no good reason for 
going to wai', so long as these pretensions are 
haimless. The Pope formerly deposed kings, 
and disposed of their dominions ; and, at the 
sera of our great discoveries, he gi-anted the 
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dominion of the east to Portugal, and of dm I 
vesteni world to Spain. He has not yet, at I 

I fei" as we know, formally renounced any ■rf I 
'fliese prerc^tives ; yet no nation goes to ^ 
with him on that account. The King of Bri- J 

' teiu styles himself King uf France, and the i 

' French monarch gives himself no concern. 

, . In all our modem treaties, at the same time I 
(hat the articles of real importance are laid j 

1 down, a genei'al one is inserted, hy which the 1 
claims and rights of all parties not determined I 
by the treaty are I'eserved upon their formw | 
footing. The notion of wEiging war in order ] 
to hring eveiy point to an exact decision is a I 
foolish one. The peace which terminates the I 
wai" Mall be concluded as all former treaties of •1 
peace have been, and leave many points un- I 
settled. We may resolve, when we draw the 
Bword, never to sheath it till we have obtained 
our aim. We have done so before. We did 
it in the war regarding the Spanish succesBion. 
We did it in the war which arose from th6 J 
Spanish claim of searching our ships. ThftJ 
issue of these wars it is unnecessary to 1 
repeat. 
We meet with instances, and recent onesf ■ 
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where an aspiring prince has reyived claims 
that have lain long dormant, to obtain a pre- 
text for attacking his weaker neighbour. Shall 
we say that want of precision in the treaties, 
which ascertained the rights of the respective 
states, was the cause of the war j and that 
peace would have been the consequence of a 
more exact determination ? If any person 
think so, he is unfit to be reasoned with upon 
pohtical subjects. 

The notion of obtaining payment from Spain 
of the expences of our present annament is al- 
together vain. No such redress has been ob- 
tained in any modem war. If we search for 
an example of it, we shall need to recui* to 
the glorious ages of the Roman repubUc. The 
demand ia of so humiliating a nature, that no 
natitm will Usten to it till they are reduced to 
ttie last extremity of weakness. The most 
Banguine imagination cannot expect to reduce 
them to that state in one campaign. The 
millions which we spend every year must 
therefore be accumulated, and the amount 
exacted, before we agree to anyteiTne of peace. 
This is a demand which Spain, while it is able 
to fight, win never be willing, and when it can 
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fight no longer, it will not be able, to < 
charge. 

Beside oui- genei-a! propensity to war, that I 
cauees of which have been already considered, 
there are Bome circuniBtancea peculiar to the 
present juncture, which raise the hopes and 
enflame the spirits of the public. 

We are animated by the success of our lata 
negociation with France relating to the affairs ' 
of Holland. We talked on that occasion iu a I 
high tone, such as independent states do not i 
easily brook. Yet France yielded to our re- I 
monstrances. We believe that this is the only | 
proper manner of negociating, and will ak J 
ways be successful. The circumstances oS I 
France which occasioned the euccesa of our 
negociation were extremely peculiar ; — the 
finances deranged, the power of the sovere^n 
almost annihilated, and the body of the nation 
engaged in a gi-eat design, to which war waa 
altogether adverse. That style of conduct 
which we call spu-ited, but which the state it 
is addressed to considers as insolent, will not 
generally succeed. It would imtate us ; it , 
must imtate them, and provoke war to gratiiy I 
national pride, mthoiit any national object. 
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Spain has not the same impetuosity of temper 
as Britain, but she is no less haughty, though 
her haughtiness is of a cooler kind. To in- 
volve oui'selves in war with any nation, hy 
treating them in a manner they will not bear, 
is a folly of the same nature, but much su- 
perior in degi-ee, to that of quarrelling with 
eveiy person ai-ound us, by behavioui- pur- 
posely offensive to their respective tempers. 

Spain, it is thought, can at present receive 
no assistance from her ordinary ally, and being 
much inferior to Britain in naval strength, 
when alone, must soon be reduced to sue for 
peace on our own terms. Like hopes are en- 
tertained at the commencement of every war, 
and never more, nor seemingly upon better 
groiinds, than at the commencement of the 
late war with our colonies. It was hai-dly 
thought they would have dared to oppose our 
fleets and armies, far less that they would 
frustrate all our efforts, and finally establish 
their independence. Every page of history, 
ancient and modem, affords lessons, which 
are not listened to, of the precarious events 
of military operations, and the fluctuations in 
the political connections of nations. The new 
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conBtittition of France at present hangs upon 
a pin, which the slightest accident may over- 
turn ; and it will hardly be supposed more in- 
credible at present, that within a year that 
country may be in firm alliance with Spain, 
than it was a year ago, that her public aiTairs 
should be now in their present situation. If 
all the success we hope for attend us, what do 
we gain by it ? Our Gazettes will he filled 
with our victories, ooi' towns illuminated, and 
Spain will yield us some useless claims. This 
is all we shall probably gain for the blood of 
thousands, and the expenditure of millions. 
Do we expect to strip them of their South 
American settlements, and obtain possession 
of the rich treasures of Potosi ? Those who 
understand the interest of their countiy best, 
will not be dissatisfied in knowing that such 
projects are attended with insurmountable 
difficulties. If we obtained the prize, which 
it is more than probable we never should, it 
would contribute as little to advance the pros- 
perity of Britain, as the possession of these 
countries has done to the prosperity of the 
Spanish monm-cby. Perhaps we might wrest 
from them some of their islands in the West 
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Indies. This would be a more valuable and 
more practicable acquisition, and it is the ut- 
most advantage that can rationally be expect- 
ed. Let this be estimated as high aa it will 
bear ; it will not compensate the twentieth 
pai-t of the certain expence : let the difficulties 
and risks be estimated also, and the argument 
in favour of war, from that expectation, will 
amount to little. 



The foregoing reflections are offered to the 
public by an obscure individual, alike uncon- 
nected with those in administi'ation, and those 
in opposition, and under no bias to praise or 
blame any party or set of men whatever. He 
is conscious of no motive but a sense of hie 
duty as a citizen, and as a man. Convinced 
that the spirit of the nation inclines on this, 
as on former occasions, to engage in war pre- 
cipitately, and without sufficient grounds, he 
wishes, though he does not hope, to moderate 
her ardour ; and rejoices to plead a cause, in 
which he believes the good of his country and 
the interests of humanity are concerned. It 
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is a subject which does not reqairo shinii^ 
talents, but rather plain sense, aided hj a cool 
and candid temper ; neither is an acquain* 
tance with the secrets of state indiq^ensabljr 
necessary. Foreign nations, unconnected with 
the points in dispute, judge better on such oc- 
casions than the nation concerned ; and poa- 
terity, than the present generation. 

It does not belong to a private person, un* 
acquainted with all the circumstances of ibe 
transaction, to lay down the lowest terms of 
accommodation that ought to be accepted. — 
It is not even proper for a minister to do so, 
during the dependence of a negociation. Batf 
When the sanguine temper of the public re^ 
quires terms that cannot be obtained, it is the 
part of a true patriot to recommend mode* 
ration. 

It may be expected that Spain shall graat 
an adequate indemnification to the parties ia* 
jured by the late seizures, unless she can shew 
ia reasonable cause for that measure : and it 
is to be wished that her claims were bounded 
by a distinct line, to prevent future contesteli 
The exact situation of that line concerns us 
little i and, as to refunding the expenees of our 
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armament, it ought never to be thought of. 
It should be remembered, when these points 
are under discussion, that all we desire can 
seldom be obtained ; that the expectation of 
obtaining the whole by war is precarious ; and 
that it is better to pass from part of our de- 
mands now, than be obhged to do so after ex- 
pending an hundred times their value. 

If the detentions be the real cause of 
quarrel, it is so trivial, that there is httle 
doubt of accommodating it by negociation, 
provided we conduct it temperately. But 
perhaps Spain is determined to go to war 
with us, and the detentions may chiefly have 
been made with design to provoke a rupture. 
This ought not to be hastily inferred, so as to 
precipitate ua into hostile measures ; but, if 
there be probable grounds for believing it, 
ministry are in the right for being prepai'ed. 
If Spain be detennined for war, it is unavoid- 
able ; but we may inquire into the motives of 
such a resolution, at a time when they engage 
in it under manifest disadvantages. So un- 
favourable is the juncture, it is hardly credible 
they can have formed such a determination. 
Yet we well believe they are inimical, and 
disposed to break with us whenever they can 
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do it with advantage, and in every war to joiir 
our enemies. Such will he their disposition 
80 long as we retain Gibraltar. A British 
subject, under this con\iction, may be per- 
mitted to wish that, if we engage in war, 
the loss of that forti-eas may he one of its 
events ; or at least that its surrender may be' 
one of the terms of peace. 

The candid reader, if he be not satisfied 
with the whole of the reasonings above ad- 
duced, in which a variety of points have heen 
incidentally touched on, will consider whether 
they be just in their principal parts. If he 
cannot go so far as we have done, he may 
perhaps admit the sentiments advanced to a 
certain degree. The author knows that ad- 
dresses of this kind, although drawn up with 
abilities far superior to his, have httle in- 
fluence with the public, and that the national 
spirit at present runs too high to listen to the 
voice of moderation. 

Amidst the uneasiness excited by the sense 
of impending evils, he derives some consola- 
tion from observing the gentle progress of 
pacific sentiments. The argument of the fii- 
ture conduct of mankind from the past, al- 
though weighty, is not fully conclusive. Many 
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absurditicB, which prevailed for agea, and 
occasioned infinite evils to mankind, are now 
fiiUy exploded. We no longer 6ght nor perse- 
cute for conecience' sake. Siaveiy is abolish- 
ed in Europe ; and, in the present time^ | 
a spirit has arisen for extending the same 
humane and wise policy to America. The 
revolutions in human sentiments and man- 
ners, which have taken place within two cen- 
turies, are amazing, and highly beneficial to 
mankind ; but we have still many prejudices 
which, it may be hoped, posterity will sur- 
mount. Propensity to war is perhaps of all 
others the most irrational, and the most de- 
structive. 

Some men of the greatest abilities, both 
natives and foreigners, have inculcated and 
enforced doctrines favourable to peace. Their 
opinions are gradually, although silently and 
imperceptibly gaining ground. As yet they 
are chieily confined to persons of a philoso- 
phic temper, and in retired situations. They 
are too weak to influence national coun- 
cils, or he heai'd amidst the noise of angry 
passions, which national contests excite. 
Yet the French Assembly have formed the 
noble resolution of abstaining from inter- 
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ference with foreign politics, and from aiming 
at extension of territory. The progress of 
the human mind in an enlightened age, and 
the growing experience of human aflfairs, 
are favourable to the dissemination of tb^i^ 
liberal sentiments. We may be permitted to 
indulge the pleasant hope, that posterity ibay 
enjoy the blessings of peace in a degree we 
cannot look for in our own days; and, that 
nations, convinced of what constitutes their 
true interest, may apply their exertions to cul« 
tivate the arts of peace, and desist from the 
barbarous work of destroying one another* r 

• V 



POSTSCRIPT. 



An accommodation with Spain has been an-^ 
nounced to the public during the time that these 
sheets were in the press : as this is yet to be com- 
pleted by uegociation, and, as the general propriety 
of the measure will give occasion for much debate^ 
the Reflections above offered may not yet be entirely^ 
unseasonable, especially as the argument is cbieffy* 
of a general nature, and applicable to our 
measures under any circumstances. 



ON THE 



MANAGEMENT OF THE POOR* 



The following observations may b^ arranged 
under two heads : — 1st. The prefer objects 
of charitable relief. @d. The best mode of 
bestowing that relief. The consideration of 
the extent to which relief ought to be given 
will occur under one or other of these general 
heads. 

L^OF THE PROPER OBJECTS OF CHARITABLE 

RELIEF* 



Before proceeding to the specification of any 
particular classes, as fit objects for charitable 
rdief, it is proper to premise, that the great 
mass of mankind in civilized society, the la* 
bouring poor, must depend for their subsisr 
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tence, and that of their families, on tlie exer- 
tion of their own industiy ; and there cannot 
be more esBcntial injury done them, than to 
induce views of having their necessities sup- 
plied from any other source. The reward of 
labour is more or less liberal under different 
circumstances of society, and frequently varies 
in the same community, being chiefly regulat- 
ed by the proportion between the supply of 
labour and the demand for it. Humanity re- 
quires that the wages of the labourer should 
be sufficient to afford him a share of the com- 
forts of life suited to his station, and means 
for rearing a family ; and, it is believed, that 
such competent but not excessive wages wiH 
ultimately prove beneficial to the higher ranks 
of society. 

The proper objects of charitable relief are 
chiefly the following : — 

1st. The aged. These always form alai^e 
proportion of the claimants on public or pri- 
vate charity. By the coui'se of nature, a con- 
siderable proportion of mankind fall into a 
state of infii-mity, which renders them gra- 
dually less fit, and at last altogether unfit for 
labour. It may be said, that a labourer ought 
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to lay up a part of his earnings during the 
vigour of Hfe, as a resource for the infirmities I 
of age. Some of them do eo, and it is much 
to he desired it were more generally done; [ 
The facilities granted by the late institution 
of Saving Banks, wherein any thing that tha 
labourer can spare may be secured, and iuu 
proved to the best advantage, t*nds much to \ 
promote this object ; and they are, therefore* I 
highly deserving of encouragement. It is evi- ' 
dent, however, that, in many occupations, 
wages are so low, that the labom'er, who has 
the burthen of a family, can spare little or 
nothing ; and, even when he can, he will of- 
ten neglect it, and indulge himself in com- 
forts, to the full extent of what he gains. 
Though this he wrong, still he must be re- 
lieved, when unable for labour, if he have not 
friends able and willing to support him. The 
extent of relief granted, and the time of its 
commencement, should not be such as to give 
him encouragement to withdraw from labour 
prematurely, on the firet decline of strength ; 
nor should it, on the other hand, be so long 
withheld ae to force him to oppressive exer- 
tions, for which his strength is unequal. The 
(; 2 
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feilure of strength comes on at such differeiiii| 
periods, that no particular age can be assigiw 1 
ed, at which relief should hegin ; but bo long atf I 
the labourer is able to do eome work, thou^l 
not sufficient for his subsistence, a moderatw»| 
aid ought to be given, and gradually enlarge* 
as his infirmities increase. 

2(5?, The sick, and those disabled from icu 
hour by accidents, of whatever kind. Thai 
are entitled to a temporary relief, so long s 
their disability continues, but ought to be^l 
carefully distinguished from those who 
pemianently supported, and the relief with**! 
drawn so soon as it ceases to be necessary. 

The institution of Friendly Societies igil 
now pretty generally dispersed through this 1 
country, and has received countenance, aa ^ 
has also that of the Saving Banks, from the' I 
legislature. The terms of these Societies are' ' 
very various : some of them are limited to' * 
particular professions or descriptions of men ; 
others are open to all, if judged proper by the ' 
members already engaged in them. Certain* I 
contributions are required at entry, and an- ' 
nually, or at stated periods, and thereby a* 
fund is raise^I, from which the members re-' 
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cei?e a supply, during sickness, or other disi . 
ability, and in old age. Such Societies, when | 
formed upon eolid principles, are very bene*, i 
ficial, and would tend, in a great measure, if^ 
universal, to prevent demands on the publidfJ 
fix»m the sick and disabled. But there i^.i/ 
much difficulty in apportioning the supply t 
the contribution ; and not a few of these So- J 
cieties, by granting moi'e than the contribu^.i 
tions could afford, have wasted their fiindsj,^ 
and become insolvent. This has given i 
couragement to such institutions; and it is, J 
much to be wished that a set of regulations- J 
could be laid dowii, which might sei-ve as a, J 
general directory of what could be afforded. 4 
With a view of promoting this laudable ob-«4 
ject, the Highland Society of Scotland havftj 
lately circulated schedules, in order to pro-i| 
cure such information from the existing So^, J 
cieties as may serve for the foundation of a^J 
general system of regulations ; and have offerw 

[ -ed premiums to those who shall furnish the.-^ 

I ^st information on the subject. 

3d. Widows, left with families of youn^ 

I ^children. The earnings of female labour arc 

I ^entirely inadequate to the charge often de- 
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forlorn Ritiia. ' 
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votved upon the mother, in her forlorn situa- 
tion, and such cases ui^eutly demand aid from 
the hand of charity. 

4ith. Orphans, atul deserted children. — 
Some orphans have collateral relations, who 
ai-e able and willing to contribute to thwr 
maintenance, though they require an aid. 
When this is not the case, the whole main- 
tenance and clothing of such children gene- 
i-ally becomes a burthen on the public, till 
they are able to provide for themselves. It 
is a heavy chatge, but a necessary one. 

5th. The blind, the deaf, atid dumb, and 
those labouring under ani/ bodily infirmity 
which renders them incapable of labour. 

6th. Insane persons. As these are a very 
grievous burthen upon poor families, they 
ought to be kept in Lunatic Asylums, and the 
expense of their maintenance, so far as their 
fiiends are unable for it, supphed by public 
charity. 

All the classes above enumerated, are pro- 
per objects of charity, private or public, and 
ought to have such a supply as may raise 
them above absolute want ; at the same time 
so moderate as to place them in a state of 
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marked inferiority to those who obtain their 
maintenance by their industiy. 

Coimected with this subject is the conside- 
ration how far the character of the pauper 
ehould regulate the relief granted. Shall we 
gi-ant an equal measure to those who have 
been idle, improvident, and intemperate, and 
whose present distress may be, in some mea- 
sure, owing to their bad conduct, as we do to 
the virtuous and industi-ious ? In the general 
execution of the English poor laws, there is 
hardly any regard paid to the distinction of 
character; yet, by a late law, such distinc- 
tion is endeavoured to be introduced. By 
act 59. Geo. III. cap. 19. amending the poor 
laws, it is appointed, that, " in each case, 
*' the select vestry shall take into considera- 
"tion the character and conduct of the poor 
" persons to be relieved, and shall be at liberty 
"to distinguish, in the relief to be granted, 
" between the deseiTing, and the idle, extra- 
"vagant, and profligate poor." It seems 
proper, as fai- as practicable, that some dis- 
tinction should be made ; it gives some dis- 
couragement to vice, and may prove a small 
saving to the Pooi"'e Funds. At the same 
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time, little, we apprehend, can be done in this 
way. The ascertaining of the characters of 
applicants, in lai^e communities, is not easy ; 
and even wheti it can be done, the scope for 
distinction is not great. The most rirtuoua 
ought only to have a moderate relief, and the 
undeserving, when reduced to absolute want, 
must not be left to stan'C. At the same time, 
the relief granted to the last, ought to be of 
the narrowest kind, and such as to preclude, 
as far as possible, the risk of its being applied 
to the purpose of intemperance ; and should 
be withdrawn, if it be found applied in that 
manner. It is said that, when the determina- 
tion of the extent of relief to be granted to a 
pauper is brought by appeal before a court of 
justice, no regard is paid to the chai-acter of 
the appellant. Should this be so ? 

Having enumerated the cases which appear 
proper to be relieved by public charity, we 
now proceed to mention some others, which 
receive a large portion of the English Poor's 
Rates, and would prove a gi-ievous burthen 
on our Poor's Funds, if admitted, 
claims should be received with extreme 
serve, and, as fai' as possible, refused. 
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Ist. Men in health and employment, re- 
ceiving regular wages, whose claim is founded 
on their having a large family of children, for 
the maintenance of which their wages are in- 
Bufiicieitt. 

It is well known, that a large portion of the 
English Poor's Rates are apphed in this man- 
ner. The practice in different places is not 
uniform ; hut, in general, when a labouring 
man has more than two children, he is con- 
sidered as entitled to devolve the chaise of 
the eiu"plu8 number upon the parish. 

Mr. MaJthus, in his well-known Treatise 
on Population, has given an elaborate dis- 
cussion of this subject. His doctrine is, that 
the constitution of human nature leads to an 
increase of population, which presses upon, 
and generally exceeds, the means of subsis- 
tence. In support of this opinion, he adduces 
examples fi'om almost every nation, and every 
state of society. He remarks that the in- 
crease of the numbers of mankind proceeds 
'according to geometrical progi'ession, while 
the increase of the means of subsistence can 
' "Only, at the highest estimation, proceed by 
arithmetical progi'ession ; and even this can- 
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not be expected, for, after land is brought to 
a high state of cultivation, there can less bo 
added to its productive powers by human in. 
dustry ; that, therefore, the former must, ia j 
the com-se of time, exceed the latter, beyond 
any assignable proportion -, and that the checks 1 
which population undergoes from war, famine^ [ 
and pestilence, are insufficient to counter- I 
balance this tendency ; and that the defect (tf I 
]>opulation sustained by these calamities is J 
fioon supplied ; that the only remedy for the j 
evils of excessive population is the discoiL- 1 
ragement of marriage, in a certain degree, by I 
jtrudential restraint, so far as to restiict th« I 
increase of mankind within the measiu-e that | 
an increase of food can be procm-ed for ; and* I 
if this be not done, misery and vice must I 
inevitably ensue. 

He farther observes, that, instead of anjr 
means being used to induce prudential r^l 
straint, the English Poor Laws hold forth aafl 
^ncom*agement to early and imprudent mar^ 1 
riages, by enabling parents to devolve the' 
tjaiaintenance of then- offspring on the public; 
jid he enlarges on the pernicious moral 
effects of this system, both in regard to those 
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who receive, and those who contrihute to the 
Poor's Rates. 

To remedy, as far as possible, these evils, 
he does not propose to prevent any rank of 
mankind from manyii^, or at any age ; but 
that a l^glative enactment should pass, by 
which, after a limited period, all aid from the 
Poor's Rates, on account of a young family, 
should be withdrawn, and also that nothing 
should be gi^anted for the maintenance of 
illegitimate children. If this be caiTied into 
execution, the laboming poor, having only the 
gains of their own industry to trust to, or pri- 
vate charity, (which he says should be be- 
stowed very sparingly,) may be induced, in 
general, to submit to such prudential re- 
straint, in regard to early marriage, as may 
avert, so fai- as possible, the misery which 
indiscriminate relief only tends to accumulate. 

We do not implicitly adopt the whole of Mr 
Malthus' system. Some of its features appear 
too harsh ; some of the facte upon which he 
founds may be stated too strongly, or are 
capable of being placed in a diflferent point of 
view ; and he does not sufficiently distinguish 
between the misery occasioned by deficiency 
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of food, and that by want of employment — : 
considerations, both of very great importance, 
but not flowing from a common soui-ce, or 
necessarily connected. This is not the place 
for diBcussing at length the merits or defects 
of his system. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose to observe, that there is so much 
sound argument in support of its leading 
points, as to evince the impropriety of encou- 
raging imprudent marriages, by the jjrospect 
of devolving the charge of the maintenance 
of the children on the public ; and we concur 
in the propriety of the measure which he 
proposes. We would not, however, pass any 
censure upon what may be given in private 
charity. Such bounty is almost always laud- 
able, and not likely to be bestowed to an 
extent which can prove detrimental to the 
public. In England, the adoption of his pro- 
posal may be attended with some difficulty, 
as the present system is so deeply rooted, that 
great alterations cannot be made without in- 
ducing temporaiy distress. In Scotland, the 
case is otherwise. Applications for public 
aid, on the ground now under considera- 
tion, have not in general hitherto been ad- 
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mitted,' aiid- we are clearly of opinion that" 
they ought to be resisted. 

2d. Men, able for labour, who allege theyi 
cannot procure employment. 

Nothing has contributed more to the exteo'J'B 
eion of human production, and the general 
increase of wealth and enjoyment, than th6 
division of labour, which is carried to an 
amazing length in the advanced stages of 
society. It is not, however, without its draw- 
back, and sometimes exposes a considerable 
part of the industrious poor to serious hard- 
ships. A demand for a pailicular manufac- 
ture may cease, from a change of fashion, or 
some other cause, even when it is an article 
of domestic consumption, and still more 
readily, when it depends upon a foreign 
market ; and, in the present extended state 
of commerce, beneficial as it is to mankind 
on the whole, such vicissitudes frequently 
take place as depress certain branches of ma- 
nufacture, and throw those engaged in them 
out of employment. A man educated to one 
mechanical profession cannot easily transfer 
his labour to another, and is generally im-i 
willing to do so ; and, in boroughs, the mo- 
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nopoly of incorporations gives some obstriMJ* 
tion. A transition from handicraft to agri- 
cultural labour ia perhaps easier, as mechani- 
cal profeseions require an apprenticeship, 
longer or shorter ; whereas every able-bodied 
man can do something at agricultural labour. 
However, the change is not made without 
reluctance. 

When a man cannot find employment in 
the work he has been accustomed to, it is ab- 
solutely neceesary he should seek for some 
other. Necessity will stimulate his exertions 
in search of work, and reconcile him to the 
hardships and privations which attend a 
change of employment. 

If the distress arising fi-om want of em- 
ployment only bears upon certain brancheH i 
of manufacture, it will not be diflScult for the ' 
labourers who are turned loose to find some 
other employment, if they set themselves in 
earnest about it. Sometimes it is more uni- 
versal, reaching at once to almost every 
mechanical profession, and also to agricul- 
tural labour. This is an evil of gi-eat mag- 
nitude, but it is an evil which charity can- 
not remedy. The hardship presses upon all 
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th6 labouring poor, and to relieve them all by 
chai'ity is impracticable. Were it practicable, 
its propriety might be doubted : perhaps 
things should be left to find their own level. 
A fall of wages will take place under such cir- 
cumstances, and the labouring poor will be 
exposed to severe pi'ivations ; but this can 
only be remedied by an amelioration of cir- 
cumstances, which it is not always practica- 
ble, even by legislative measures, to effectuate 
suddenly. The tendency of low wages is, to 
open new sources of employment, or revive 
those which had declined. 

Some palliative measures, however, may he 
had recourse to, with advantage, and every 
practicable measure should be adopted. Some 
gentlemen of landed property have offered 
employment to every person willing to labour, 
on moderate terms ; and, without derogating 
from the laudable motives by which, we be- 
lieve, they are actuated, there is reason to 
think they may promote their own interest, 
by effecting permanent improvements on tlieir 
estates, at less expense than they could do at 
other times. Associations were formed, a few 
years ago, in many places, in a time of geneml 
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pressure, by the aid of whi(;h every man, able 
and willing; to work, found immediate em- 
ployment, in some object of publi« utility. 
When euch offers are held forth to the la- 
bourer, even upon low terms, there can be no 
pretence for claims of a different kind. 

Times such as these are the most proper 
for undertaking public works, which employ 
a number of labourers, and promise to prove 
ultimately beneficial to the public. 

3d. Motliers of illegitimate childi'en. An 
unmarried woman, ensnared, and afterwards 
deserted by the partner of her guilt, is an 
object of compassion; and, if she be burthened 
with the charge of a young child, and receive 
no aid from any quarter, her case is necessi- 
tous ; but, even in this case, relief fi-om the 
Poor's Funds should be given 8i)aiingly and 
reluctantly. A widow, with one child, re- 
ceives but little from these Funds, when the 
child is past the first stage of infancy — and a 
distinction should sm'ely be made between 
the innocent and the guilty. If a woman have 
more illegitimate children than one, she may 
be considered as of an abandoned character, 
and an improper object of charity. We have 
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Been claims niade by women, who had more 
illegitimate children than one, and whose de- 
meanour was such as to leave little doubt that 
they were leading a life of continued profli- 
gacy- To support such objects is to afford 
encouragement to vice, and is a gross mis- 
application of public charity. 

There is little credit due to the stories that 
are told by applicants of tliis description. A 
woman says, she i-eceives nothing from the 
father of her child, who has left the place. It 
is likely he will be ready to devolve the charge 
of its maintenance on the Poor's Funds, if he 
can ; but he may not be so barbarous as to 
leave the mother in ab»>lute want, if there 
be no other resource open to her. 
'. At the same time that we consider the 
three kinds of clauns above-mentioned as 
in general inadmissible, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that cases falling under one or other of 
them sometimes occur, where the distress 
is so great that it is hardly possible to reluse 
some relief; and the Manager are reduced 
to the painful alternative of either deviating 
from general principles, or acting a part which 
humanity revolts at; and sometimes, perhaps, 
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there may be a legsd obligation to admit 
them. We would think it the better way, 
w^re it practicable^ to exclude them altogetlier 
firom participating of the common FundB» 
and grant relief, in extreme cases, from a sepa- 
rate source, or from private charitjr. 



II.— DIFFERENT METHODS OF CONFERRING 
CHARITABLE RELIEF. 



These may be chiefly reduced to fomr : — 
Alms given to Beggars — ^Private Charity — 
Relief from a General Fund, supported by 
voluntary charity — and Compulsory Assbmbk 
ment. 

1st. We begin with considering the vont of 
these — Alms given to Beggars* The objeo- 
tions to the practice of common mendieity are 
very strong, and the public feeling seems suf- 
ficiently alive to them, as Associations fbr 
suppressing beggary are, in many placai, oooh 
nected with measures for rdieving the Pasr. 
The virtuous poor are entitled to a more 
kindly mode of relief. The practice €i Wg- 
ging degrades the character, and, in hkmA 
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ca*es, itiads to every kind of immoi-aHty, in 
eo much that it is with justice affiimed, there 
is not in general a more profligate class than 
common beware. There are among them 
many impostors, though perliaps not so large 
a proportion as some allege. It is often dif- 
ficult to distinguish the real object fi'om the 
pretender, and detection of imposition has a 
tendency to harden the heart against every 
applicant. Even when the case of the beg- 
gar requires reUef, it Is impossible to know 
whether sufficient ahns have not been already 
conferred. The earnings of those who follow 
this wretched profession are sometimes more 
than the wages of industry, and are more 
likely to depend on their dexterity in tJie arts 
of mendicity, than on the measure of their 
wanta ; and, when they receive more than is 
required for supplying the demands of nature, 
it is generally expended in intemperance. 

Amoi^ the other evils of common mendi- 
city, there is one upon which some persona 
lay peculiar weight — the offence which their 
feelings sustain from beholding disgusting 
objects, and the inconvenience of being 
teazed with their importunity. We have 
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heard eome go the length of declaring, (we 
hope inadvertently,) that tliey would give 
nothing to any Fund for relieving the Poor, 
till the nuieance of beg^ng was fully removed. 
Of such sentiments we must express our 
decided disapprobation. The motives which 
principally sway with a good man, in be- 
stowing alms, are the relief of the distress of 
his fellow creatures, and the prevention of 
the moral degeneracy which mendicity tends 
to. The removal of a disagreeable object 
is an inferior consideration. All, however, 
unite in desiring the suppression of mendi- 
city ; and, so far as this can be accomplished, 
the nuisance which some of the higher classes 
of society complain of will be removed. ' 

We doubt, however, the practicability of 
putting an entire stop to begging. We know, 
that, in Edinburgh, where strong measures 
were taken for that purpose, and where a 
Poor's Rate is established, tlie success, after 
a long trial, has been only partial. We ap- 
prehend, that in this, and every other attempt 
for the amelioration of the state of society, 
a mitigation of the existing evils, and an ap- 
proximation to the proposed improvement, 
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hi fdl that can be obtained. Perfection, either 
in plan or in execution, belongs not to tliis 
state of humanity. We have done much, and 
may do much more, to remove the defects 
and enlarge the comforts of society ; and it 
would be wrong to assign a limit to future im- 
provements, or restrict our endeavours to pro- 
mote the dignity and happiness of mankind. 
But it is unreasonable to expect that all 
which we turn at will ever be fiilly accom- 
plished. 

A part of the beggars who infest every dis- 
trict, come from other places, and have no 
claim for charity from the place where they 
Some stranger paupers allege a cause 
for coming, which, if true, is reasonable ; and, 
if their story appeal" credible, they ought to 
receive some supply for their present wants, 
and for conveying them to the place of their 
settlement — care being taken that they leave 
the place with all convenient speed. Othei-s 
are vagrants, of dissolute lives, and proper 
objects of punishment. 

Some be^ars, who belong to a place, 
never apply for aid from its Public Funds, 
l>ecau8e they are addicted to habits of va- 
H 3 
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grancy, and earn more in that way thau the 

Public Funds allow. Otbera are pensioners 
on the Public Funds, who, for like causes, 
persevere in b^;ing, m contempt of the con- 
ditions on which they I'cceive their allow- 
ance. Both these ought to be severely chas- 
tised by the civil Magistrate. If committed to 
the house of correction, care should be taken 
that they do not find it a place of agreeable 
retreat, as it is sometimes said to be, but that 
they be subjected to such severe discipline, 
and ied on such scanty fare, as may deter them 
fi'om following courses which are likely to 
lead them to revisit it, after they ai-e dis- 
missed. 

There is reason to believe, that some pau- 
pers, who receive an allowance judged suf- 
ficient for their maintenance, although they 
do not beg where tliey are known, wander 
through the country, and infest other places 
by that j>racttce. Their alloivances are granted 
on condition of their abstaining fi'om beting, 
and ought to be withilrawn if they be detected 
in beg^ng any wliere. 

A strict execution of these measures would 
go fai- towards the suppression of bpg^ng. 
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It may happen, however, in a lai^e place, 
that some may be in extreme want, who re- 
ceive no public allowance, throi^h omiesion, 
or from being thought not entitled to any. 
In such cases, nature will prevail. They will 
b^, rather than stai-ve, whatever regulations 
we may make. For this reason, we appre- 
hend begging cannot he altogether prevented ; 
and we doubt the propriety of refusing alms 
to beggars in every instance. 

2d. Private Charity. By this we under- 
stand the alma confeired by the benevolent 
on poor persons, with whom they have some 
acquMUtance, and have access to know their 
characters, and the extent of their wants, and 
to witness the manner in which the bounty 
confen-ed on them is applied, and the relief 
which it affords. This, as far as it can be 
extended, 18 the best method of relieving the 
Poor. It cultivates, while it gratifies, bene- 
volence on the part of the giver, and inducea 
gratitude on the part of the receiver. 

Relief afforded by private charity, is not al- 
ways limited to a mere supply of the neces- 
saries of life, nor is there any reason for laying 
it under such restriction. Persons who havp 
II 1- 
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ftUen frwn better'circiiiiurtaiices, throi]^ nui' 
araidaMe misfortuiiesy and are now rsdhicad 
to poverty, oug^t to reoeire smnediiiig iiion& 
tiian a bore subsistence. The feeiidgg^madk 
persons are generally poignant, and oiq^ to 
be giently treated ; and humanity re^pnlM ttnt 
I^My be not entirely depriyed of tihoveroom*' 
finrts which habit has rendered in som^ mea- 
sure, necessary to them. But, in the disttibutimi 
of a Public Fund, no distinction can orou^ 
to be made in their favour : it is from the 
source of private charity alone, that any sup- 
ply, beyond a bare subsistence, can be drawn; 
and it is to be wished, as being less revolting 
to "their feelings, that the whole of the aid 
afforded them were of this kind. > 

Many well-disposed persons have a number 
of pensioners, more or fewer according to 
th^ir circumstances, to whom they giv^ a 
stated allowance, or occasional relief, when 
needed: ' These pensioners consist genwdly 
of such as they have had occasion, frorn^ ser? 
vice, or employment, or accident,' to take 
some interest in. Charity bestowed in this 
way is highly commendable ; and it were 
desirable it could be extended, so as to 
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reach every distressed object, and supersede 
the necessity of any other mode of supply. 
In a small community, where the circum- 
atancea and wants of the poor ai-e known to 
all the neighbourhood, this, perhaps, may 
sometimes be attained ; but, in large towns, 
it 18 impracticable. There are many neces- 
sitous objects, who have no connection with 
any person in affluent circumstances, nor any 
means of drawing their pai-ticular attention. 
Under the head of private charity we may 
reckon the support that is given by persons, 
in the lower walks of life, to near relations, 
who are disabled ti'om labour, by age, or ac- 
cident. There was fonnerly, in this countiy, 
a laudable pride, which induced a mechanic, 
or peasant, to submit to considerable priva- 
tions, that he might be enabled to support an 
aged pai-ent, or disabled child, or other near 
relation, rather than permit him to apply for 
aid, as a pauper. Perhaps this spirit was 
sometimes carried too far ; but, within mo- 
derate bounds, it is commendable, and ought 
to be encouraged. It is now considerably 
abated, and, although by no means extin- 
igji, th^Jce.Js reason to fear.it continugB 
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to jdedine ; and to this the great mcreaBe of 
the number of pensioners on the Poot^e Roll 
is partly to be ascribed. In Englandt owing 
to the Poor's Bates, this spirit isahnorteo^ 
tively unknown. Those who are aUe nuqr 
be obliged, by law, to maintain their poor 
parents, and children, and perhaps grand- 
children ; but, as it is difficult to fix on a 
standard of ability in the lower stations of 
life, much will in fitot depend upon the.feei* 
ings which prevail among them; and, in re- 
gard to collateral relations, it is befieved no 
legal obligation subsists. 

Sd. Relief from a Public Fund^ 9up^ 
ported by voluntary charity. 

In almost every Parish in SootUind, a 
weekly cdlection is made at the Churdi, for 
<he benefit of the Poor. This, with otiier 
funds applicable to the same purpose, iiiiether 
arising from former savings, from legacies, 
or any other sources, is under the mani^;e- 
ment of the Kirk Session. The Heritors in 
country parishes, and the Magistrates in tay^l 
boroii^s, have a joint right with the Kirk 
Session in the management of all funds be- 
longing to the Poor: but, except in eKtra<*- 
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ordinary cases, they eeldom interfere. By 
act 1693, one half of the collections is ap- 
pointed to be paid over to the Heritors, for 
the Poor, the other half being left with the 
Kirk Session, for necessary expenses and 
occasional charity. This distinction, how- 
ever, in most parishes, has gone into disuse ; 
and the whole of the collections, as well as 
other funds, are left to the management of 
the Kirk Session, by whom they are applied, 
after some small deductions to the relief of 
the Poor. This important chaise has been 
fulfilled, with scarcely any exception, with a 
degree of attention, IVugality, and impar- 
tiality, which does much honom* to those 
who dischai^e this important trust. In most 
parishes, the amount of these funds is very 
moderate ; yet they were till lately, except in 
a few parishes, the only puWic source of cha- 
ritable relief, and they still are so in about 
three-fourths of the parishes in Scotland ; 
and, naiTow as they are, have generally, with 
the aid of private charity, been sufficient to 
keep the poor from the extremity of want. 
A distinction is generally made between the 
oreasional poor, M-ho require temporarj- re- 
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luif from 'sickness, or other emei^nc^y and 
the poor on the roll, who receive a fixed ilL^ 
lowance ; and the relief granted to thefomier 
is considered as less degrading. A fidlaUow- 
mce, except in spedal cases, is not held forth;, 
and, therefore, relations, thou^ they receive 
an aid, are not considered as entirely libwa* 
ted from the duty of supporting their pow 
friends. • ' ? 

: In royal boroughs, the accumulated funds 
are generally more am^de, and their manage? 
ment subjected to special regulations ; at the 
same time, fit>m the influx of strangers, axid 
other causes, the demands on them multiply 
so much, that it is difficult to grant tihe ne- 
cessary relief, without recourse to apsesa- 
ments. • / 

i 4th. When the Funds above mentioned 
prove insufficient for supporting the proper 
objects of charity 9 on the most moderate 
scalCf recourse must he had to legal Assess- 
ment. 

■ 4 

^ The objections against assessment are, veiy 
strong. So long as the alms conferred on 
the Poor is considered as a voluntary dona- 
tion, it is received with gratitude, and they 
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are generally contented with little ; and the 
bestower feels the satisfaction which arise*', 
from the discharge of a Christian duty, and 
the relieving of a distressed fellow creature; 
But, when it conies to be considered as a 
matter of right, all these sentiments are re- 
rereed. It is paid with reluctance, and re- 
ceived without thankfiilness ; and, instead of 
that kindly intercourse which ought to subsist 
between the rich and poor, and which has a 
powerful eflFect on the morals of the latter, 
they are placed in a state of enmity towards 
each other. 

-- So long as the Poor are supplied from a 
voluntai-y, and therefore a limited Fund, the 
Managers are obliged to be very circum- 
spect, both in regard to the admission of ohi 

i Jects, and the measure of the relief granted 
them ; but, when a compiUsory assessment is 
resorted to, they are very apt to become re- 
Iniss and profuse, in respect to both. They 
are harassed with importunity, and exposed 
to deception, which they are less anxious to 

I avoid, when they have an unlimited Fund at 
Command, and are ready to yield to the in- 
fluence of an amiable, but ill-jiidged, huma- 
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nity. In the Report of the General AssemUy 
to Parliament, in 1817, it is stated, ''that^ 
«« in almost every parish where a regular as* 
'^ sessment has been established, the w$aat» ef 
^^ the poor and the extent of the assessnoieMl 
*^ haye gradually and progressirdy increased, 
*^ from their commencement ; and tliat it 
*< does appear to be a matter of yery seriov 
interest to the community at large, to pre* 
yent, as fitr as possible, this practice firara 
being generally adopted ; to Kmit tiie as^ 
** sessments as mudi as they can be limited^ 
" where the circumstances of particolar pa^ 
*' rishes render tiiem unayoidable ; and, idhen- 
*^ ever it is practicable, to abandon them/' 

A reliance on aid from assessments tendi 
to damp that energy of exertion, ^diidi is the 
only source the labourer ought to trust to for 
supplying himself and family with the neeei^ 
saries and comforts of life. If asisHistanee be 
panted, on the claims of large familks, w 
the allegation tiiat tiie claimant cannot pro^ 
cure work, the effect in relaxing industry is 
dii^ect ; BXtA eydn a more restricted ^stribo^ 
tion of compulsory Funds may relax it, m 
s<HBe d^ee. ^ 



It', in consequence of iisseBsment, a more 
ample relief be given to tlie Poor in a town, 
than they receive in tho country arouud, the 
consequence is an inflax of persons, who re- 
sort to the town in the dechnc of life, with 
the view of participating in what is given, in 
liicir old age. No person, of any age, or 
however mean in appearance his circumstan- 
ces may be, can be prevented from settling in 
a town ; and, if he can maintain himself any 
how for three years, \vithout applying for 
charity, he gains a settlement, by the law of 
Scotland. It is said, his residence should be 
industrious, but no proof of industiy ever is, 
or can be, required. 

The bad consequences of assessments ap- 
pear in their fiill extent, fi-om the effects of 
the Englisli Pooi-'s Rates. These were first 
established by an act of the iSd of Elizabeth, 
which empowers and requires the chm-ch- war- 
dens and overseers of every Parish, with the 
consent of two Justices, (which is given as a 
matter of course,) to raise a Fund by taxa- 
tion, weekly, monthly, or otherwise, to any 
extent they please, for the maintenance of 
the Poor. Various other acts have been pas- 
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sed since, confinniug and modifying the oriJ 
ginal one, and regulating the cireuniBtanoMfl 
which give every man a Bettlement in a pai^ff 

1 ticular Parish, These, with numerous, ai4'l 
not always consistent, decisions of the couitpf 
of justice, have rendered the system very cona^ I 
plex, and given rise to innumerable litigati6iU|f I 

I in which a large pai-t of the money raised hagM 
been expended. Till lately, an indu8triou»| 
man might have been removed from a Parisl^ I 
where he had no legal settlement, from th^ i 

, mere dread that he might acquire one, aui I 

; tiecome chargeable at some future time. ThfLfl 
flfas a heavy grievance, as, when enforced, ii f 
prevented the labourer fi'om exercising his iit I 
dustiy in the place where he could do it t^ 1 
most advantage, or had other strong induca|'| 
ments to reside in, and confined him to bisJ 
native Parish. But this hardship is now r^l 
moved, by an act 35, Geo. III. which pro* J 
hibits any person from being removed till iwm 
become actually chai^eable. i ■ 

This system has now been in operation foEl 
upwards of two centm-iee, and there is but T 
one opinion in regard to the magnitude of the I 
evils which it has brought on. Yet it is now so_] 
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deeply rooted, that it is hardly possible to get 
free from it, and not easy to amend it. At i 
first, the sums raised were moderate, but they 
have uniformly increased ; and, of late years, j 
the increase has been rapid, and they no** 
amount to upwards of £.8,000,000; notwith- 
standing which, the object aimed at, the re- 
lief of the Poor, is only imperfectly attained. 
The extent of these evils is fully displayed 
in a Report to Parliament, in I8I7, by a Com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. The man- 
agement, no doubt, has not been equally bad 
in all places j and, in a few places, by the ex- 
ertions of some worthy Magistrates, the ex- 
pence has been much reduced, without de- 
priving any proper object of necessary relief. 
But, in general, all the various kinds of im- 
proper objects above-mentioned have been 
admitted almost without limitation. Those 
who are unwilling to labour have been permit- 
ted to throw themselves on the Parish, on fii- 
volous pretences ; and, in many places, the 
pernicious prACtice of supplying the insufficien- 
cy of common wages by an allowance from 
the Poor's Rates has been had recourse to : 
thus degrading almost every labourer to the 
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cfaaiticter of a pauper, and affording labour tb 1 

«np part of the community, below its natural [ 

I irate, at the expence of another. 

The bad consequences which have arisen I 

! from the Poor's Rates in England, gradual^ I 

I Increasing, now arisen to an enormous extend I 

uid fully displayed to view, should fumiBh a I 

I salutary lesson to Scotland, where that ay* J 

j 'tem has only been lately inti*oduced. A law J 

indeed was passed by the Scotch Parliament I 

I in the year 1579, about twenty years beforti 

Ihe act 43d of Elizabeth, enacting, that whilS 1 

idle and viciously inclined jiersons, calling'! 

I ihemselves objects of charity, should be s» I 

I Merely punished, legal jjrovision should be I 

' jnade for the maintenance of such as appeared 1 

I to be suitable objects of benevolence ; aai. 1 

assessments are appointed to be levied for tiiat I 

purpose. This act is confinned and amended I 

hy several subsequent ones, and precise ret I 

gulations laid down for its execution ; and I 

particularly, by several acts passed in the reigB I 

of William and Mar;-, it is ordered, that thf) | 

Heritors, Ministers, and Elders, of eveiy I 

Parish, shall meet twice a yeai-, to make liatar'^ 

of the Poor, settle the sums iieeeasary for 
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r tdief, and assess the name, one half on 
the Heritors, and tlie other on the House- 
holders. In royal Boroiighs, the duty of as- 
Bessment is devolved on the Magistrates and 
Kirk Sertsiou. It is under the authority of 
these acts that assessments are raised in places 
where they are now established. Practice 
has introduced some varieties, in regard to 
the subjects liable to assessment, especially 
in royal Boi'ooghs, which have been sanction- 
ed by the Court of Session ; and one annual 
meeting of the Heritors and Eldei-u is held, 
on the first Tuesday of August, at wlUch the 
assessment for the whole year is imposed. 

For more than a century after the first of 
the above-mentioned enactments, the whole 
remained a dead letter. The assegsmentB 
were ordered, only in the case of a deficiency 
of other funds, and were seldom or never 
made. By the Report of the Committee of 
the Gleneral Assembly, 1818, the number of 
Parishes assessed, prior to the year 17OO, was 
wily 3; from I7OO to 1800, there were 93 
»ore ; and firom 1800 to I8I7, there wer« 
■49 more. By the supplementary Report, in 
18W, there were — 

J "i 
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Assessed Farishes 209 

Not assessed 654> 

No Returns from 20 

"i "Whole number of Parishes 883 

There were no assessments in the Synods 
of Aberdeen, Moray, Ross, Caithness, and 
Sutherland, Glcnelg, or Orkney ; and the 
greater part of the assessed Parishes are 
in the immediate vicinity of England. 

Even where assessments have taken place, 
they have hitherto been conducted on a more 
moderate scale than in England, both as to 
the selection of objects, and the extent of 
relief granted. In England, the sum given to 
a poor family sometimes amounts to fifteen 
shillings Aveekly ; in Scotland, tlie average 
rate is from one to five shillings weekly, and 
this last is not given except in cases of pecu- 
liar emei^ency. In assessed Parishes, how- 
ever, the amount, as ah-eady mentioned, is 
gradually increasing. 

The Heritors and Elders are judges, in the 
first instance, both of the proper objects of 
charity, and of the sums to be allowed them. 
An appeal, however, lies to the Sheriff or 
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JuBtJcei, when a pauper thinks himself ag> 
grieTed, by rejection, or by being allowed too 
little. The Committee of Assembly, 1818, 
find "twenty-six cases reported of higher al- 
"lowance than the Session proposed to give 
" being fixed by the Sheriff, on appeal to him 
*' by the pauper ; of which twenty had taken 
" place in the Counties of Roxburgh and 
" Berwick, where the Parishes are assessed, 
" and the other six in different Counties, (not 
"more than one in each Presbytery,) where 
" a great proportion of the population is em- 
" ployed in trade and manufacture." They 
add, " that, in districts where the population 
" is chiefly agricultural and pastoral, and 
" there are no assessments, and, particularly 
*' in the Northern and Western Counties, the 
-" idea of increasing the Session's allowance 
" is entirely unknown." > 

,, In some cases, the complaint of the pau- 
per has been made, in the first instance, to 
the Court of Session, or carried there, by ap- 
peal, from the inferior judicature ; but there 
is not a single case of an appeal irom the 
Co^l^t■of Session to the House of Peers. 
An attempt was made, a few years ago, to 
I 3 
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obtain a legielatWe enactment, for rendering 
the deoiaiouB of the Heritore and Kirk Ses- 
sion final. Perhaps it Le to be regretted that 
it did not succeed. 

The rules for aBoertaiiiing the legal Parish 
which is boimd to support a pauper, by the 
Iftw of Scotland, are these : — Three years re- 
sidence, without begging, though he receive 
private charity, establishes a eettlement, and 
that whether he be a houueholder or a lodger. 
If he has not resided thi-ee yeai-a, before ap- 
plying for charity, he is chai^eable on the 
Parish where he last resided three years, or 
on the Parish where he was bom, if he has not 
obtained a legal settlement elsewhere. A 
married woman's settlement is in the same 
Pai'iah as that of her husband ; a child's as 
that of his father. Illegitimate children are 
chained on the mothei-'e Paiish, even when 
the Parish of the father is known. A widow 
may acquire a settlemeiit for herself and 
children, by three years' I'esidence. 

In consequence of the insufficiency of the 
Funds applicable to the relief of the Poor in 
Aberdeen, the measure of an assessment has 
lately been under the view of the Public j 
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aud maiiy i-espectable citizens consider such 
a measiu^, if not eligible, as being uuavoid- 



THE DESIGN OF THIS ADDRESS IS TO ENDEA- 
VOUR TO EXCITE SUCH EXERTIONS AS MAY RENDER 
LEGAL ASSESSMENT UNNECESSAHV, 

The Writer has a full sense of the chari- 
table disposition which, in general, prevails 
among his feUow citizens. This is mani- 
fested by the lai^e sums regularly contributed 
to the United Fund, whether by the ordinary 
coUections or by subscription, and also to 
various other charitable Institutions, and the 
readiness with which they come forward in 
oases of epecial emei^ency ; not to mention 
the extensive bounty which is bestowed pri- 
vately. Still, however, something more is 
requisite. He beUeves, that the necessary 
additional sura is not beyond what the cir- 
cumstances of the place can command ; and 
is persuaded, if the evils likely to arise from 
assessment, which he has briefly attempted 
to state, and which the experience of other 
places has displayed, were fully understood, 
and duly appreciated, that the same persons, 
who have already done so much, would con- 
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tribute somewhat further to prevent its drta; 
Uishment ; and that others, who haveliitherto 
been deficient, would come forward volun^ 
tcoily, rather than be subjected legidly to a 
heavier charge. • : - r 

The chief argument urged by those who 
fi3i,vour the measure of an assessment, besides 
its eventual necessity, is that some persons^ 
though in affluent circumstances, have de- 
dined or refused to ccmtribute voluntarily; 
wd that it is unreasonable that the whole 
maintenance of the Poor should he deyoived 
oh those who are willing, while others, equally 
able, bear no share. , : '.^ .7 

• This argument is not without its . we^t. 
It may be observed, however, that, in tbe 
management of the Poor, whatever system 
we adopt, we have only the choice of ^ evils i 
n6>plan is without its drawbacks. The objec? 
lions to assessment are weighty. Theinum- 
her of persons who refuse to contribute vo^- 
luAtarily, it is believed, is not very great; 
and perhaps that number may be lessenedy 
^ the observations now offered be attend^ 

adto. . V .' ...::; 

-..Some consider themselves as : exempted 
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from any obligation to contribute to the 
public Pooi-'e Funds, because they give li- 
berally in private charity. We believe that 
many do so ; and have already expressed our 
approbation of this mode of bestowing cha- 
rity. ■ Still, however, its range is limited j 
and, as all the necessitouB persons in a lai^e 
place, or even the greater number of them, 
cannot be relieved in that way, a pubhc Fond 
is absolutely necessary, and no person is ex- 
empted in conscience from contributing his 
share, according to his means, for support- 
ing it. 

Some have failed in contributing, from 
mere inattention, or from an opinion rashly 
formed, that the ordinary Poor's Fmids of 
this place are sufficient. The statements here- 
to subjoined wUl shew that this is not the 



< Others allege, aa their reason for not con- 
tributing, the supposed misconduct of the 
Managers. The Managers have a most dif- 
ficult part to act. Their duty is laborious ; 
their services are generally performed with 
zeal and assiduity ; they are frequently ex- 
posed to the view of disgusting objects ; the 
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demands on them are many, and ui^eiit ; aud 
the fimds at their disposal limited ; and, no 
doubt, misrepresentation is sometimes em- 
ployed to deceive them ; and tJiey meet with 
obloquy from those who are disposed to cayil. 
The present Writer has been a Manager of 
the United Fmid in Aberdeen, for many 
years, and he can conscientiously declare, 
that, in the conduct of their business, he has 
seen much to commend and very little to 
blame. It is unreasonable to expect, that, in 
the management of so complex an Institution, 
attended with so many difficulties, no error 
should ever be committed. 

There may be some, we hope only a few, 
who, from sordid motives, are determined t« 
contribute little or nothing to the Poor, and 
who will offer any reason, however futile, or, 
if it suits their humour, no reason at all, for 
their refasal, and give a rude reception to 
those who undertake the benevolent but un- 
gracious office of soliciting contributions. — 
With persons of this chai-acter no arguments 
will have any weight, but such as apply to 
their ruling passion. It is fit then they should 
be informed, that, unless a sufficient Fimd be 
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voluntarily raised, which cannot be done if 
Ihey do not contribute then* share, assess- 
ments mttst be had recourse to, and they will 
be compelled to pay a great deal mare than 
whatf if voluntarily given^ wouZd avert that 
measure. 
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It will be generally admitted, that, in every 
important point which engages the public at- 
tention, and in regard to which opposite prin- 
ciples may be supported by ai^uments of 
considerable weight, mankind are disposed to 
attach themselves to systems, with a degree 
of confidence and warmth which reason does 
not authorise : that education, connections, 
pecuHarities in temper and turn of thinking, 
have a powerfid effect in adding to the force 
of every argument on one side, and divert- 
ing the attention from those adduced on the 
otlier. Truth generally hes in the middle 
between the contending parties : it does not 
admit, in their full extent, the favourite 
maxims of either, and perhaps embraces 
doctrines equally disagreeable to both. If 
sober and rational sentiments he proposed. 
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Aey are likely to be equally Bpumed by those 
who have inlisted themselves under the op* 
posite banners. 

These observations apply to Ihe present 
political state of this country. A very consi- 
derable number of our fellow citizens com- 
plain loudly of public grievances, and have 
formed societies for disseminating principles 
irhieh they hold essential to hberty and piAUa 
hi^piness; while others, and probably the 
gMftter number, have tak^i an alam at tilew 
proceedings as tending, midet the prefeenee 
of re&mntQg, to alter or subvert tiie comtiti^ 
Umij and pave the way to anarchy. : Tbs 
(Mress has swar»ed with publications on botfi 
sides, wherein ieucU are diiSerenily stated^ 
and reasoning proceeds upon prmciples^ isak» 
tfahely opposite, and generally eondacted witfi 
espial acrimony. 

An attempt to form rational prinsiples of 
gsi|«rmnent, fom^d upon the great basni of 
iRBBianity and public haf^miessv and applied 
to tile circumstances under which we liise^ is 
H oommendabte but difficult task Amidsk 
tike various springs which bras the hmiMn 
judginent, no man, without mrwg«m»^ymm 
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claim an exemption from prejudice. But 
an honest inquirer after truth may expect to 1 
suceed in some degree ; and even partial sue- I 
cesB may be attended with some advantages. 

An inquiry into this subject involves th« i 
discussion of several questions of great extent 
and importance. — What is the origin of 
government? Upon what principles is the 
authority of government established, and the 
duty of submission founded ? What is the 
end of government ? What is the best form 
of government? Does this question admit of 
a general answer, or is it modified by nation- 
al characters and circumatances ? What re- 
gard is due to the establiehed government 
under which the State prospers, although it he 
acknowledged in some respects imperfect ? 
What degree of unsoundness in the constitu- 
tion, or of mal-adrainistration, is required to 
justify such measures of opposition on the part 
of the subject,a8either directly or in their con- 
iequencea tend to its subversion ? While im- 
■ p"Ovement in our constitution implies altera- 
tion, and alteration may lead to subversion ; 
how shall we attain the advantages of the one, 
without being exposed to the hazards of the 
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other?. What is the part which citizens in 
different stations ought to act, who, oonyinced 
of the general goodness and partial defects of 
our constitution, seek to preserve the one and 
correct the other ? 
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This question, when distinguished from the 
following one, can only be considered in a his^ 
torical point of view. It does not inquire into 
the principles which enforce the authority of 
government upon the conscience, but into 
those from which the various governments that 
exist among nations have actually originated. 
' If we were to consider it in the form^ 
point of view, different answers would be 
given, according to the systems maintained hf 
different men, which would not perhaps apply 
to any one subsisting government. Those 
who maintained the unalienable rights of the 
people would answer, that legitimate govern- 
ment could only be founded upon general con« 
sent, and that every other kind was an unjust 
invafiion of the rights of men, and ought to 
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be resisted. Those (if there be still any such) 
who adhere to the doctrine of hereditary right, 
would tell us that all authority was usurpation, 
except in the hands of the yic^erent of Grod, 
who derived his title from his lineage. Desire 
the one to point out when and where the uni* 
versal consent was given, the other to trace 
the lineage of the Sovereign to its origin,— 
they will find the tasks equally difficult. 

The discussion of the historical question is 
attended with much difficulty, and does not 
appear of very great importance. Like the 
raaearches of the antiquary, or the inquiries 
of the naturalist into the formation of the uni* 
verse, it opens a field for hypothesis, where 
much ingenuity may be displayed, but con- 
viction can rarely be obtained. It is not the 
source firom which government originated, 
but the effects which it now produces, that 
we are diiefly interested to know. An in- 
quiry into the former seems rather a matter 
of curiosity, unless so &r as it is connected 
with and tends to elucidate the latter. 

The following are the principal causes to 
which llie origin of government has been 
asmbed ;— The appointment of the Supreme 
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Being ; — paternal authority ; — the experien- 
ced necessity of its institution, for the pur- I 
poses of internal security, and defence from 
foreign enemies, (we may add, for the pur- 
pose of oifensive war) ; and popular choice, 
founded on a conviction of that necessity ; 
the injunctions of religion ; the natural ine- 
quaUty of mankind ; and the successful amhi- 
^tion of individuals. 

It is a common error to assign a single 
peause for an event which is produced by ttwg 
)t combination of many. If we could trace any I 
h government to its principles, we should pro- \ 
► bably find several of the above causes blend- 
led, and that in various proportions, according 
to the rude or the refined state of the society 
the simple or complex form of the gOTen 
jnent. 

There is no reason, except under the Jew- 
^ish Theocracy, for maintaining, that the ap- 
' -pointment of the Deity in favour of govern- 
ment was announced in any open or extraor- 
dinary manner. God is generally pleased, in 
his infinite wisdom, to carry on the purpose) 
of his providence by the intervention of ] 
■tural or moral causes ; and, in the constiti 
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tton of human nature, wo find Bufficient in- 
ducements leading; to the formation of go- 
vernment, which, in every instance, where 
mankind have emerged from a savage etate, 
have produced that effect. When we afifirm 
that government is an institution of God, we 
have no foundation for the doctrine in any 
other sense than that eveiy human invention, 
proceeding from the faculties with which the 
Deity has endued us, and then called forth 
to exertion by the circmnstances in which he 
has placed us, may be ascribed to him as 
their ultimate author. 

Children are placed by nature in depen- 
dence on their parents, subjected to their 
authority, and standing in need of their aid 
for maintenance and protection ; and nature 
has kindly implanted in the hearts, even of 
the most savage, powerful feelings of paternal 
affection, in general sufficient to insure that 
care, so necessary for preserving the Ufe of 
the child, and affording him nourishment and 
protection, till he arrive at a state of man- 
hood. The child, from his infancy, is accus- 
tomed to frequent control. With the first 
dawn of reason, he perceives the superior wis- 

K 'i 
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dom as well as power of hie parent, feels the 
necessity of submission, and, conscious of 
the benefits he receives, generally yields to 
his authority without opposition. As the 
youth advances in strength and knowledge, 
and acquires ability to support and defend 
himself, the ties of paternal authority become 
gi-adually relaxed ; but sentiments of aflFec- 
tion, respect, and attachment, generally re- 
tain considerable force. The submission un- 
der which the human race are placed in in- 
fancy and youth, and the habits and senti- 
ments resulting from filial connection and 
obedience, have a tendency to prepare the 
man for that submission which is afterwards 
paid to society. 

The dependence of a child on his parent 
continues longer in a civilized than in a sa- 
vage state. He depends not only for subsis- 
tence during his nonage, but for education, 
so necessary to fit him for acting his part in 
life, and often for patronage and other aid to 
estabHsh him in a creditable station. On this 
account, as well as fi-om the greater preva- 
lency of kindly aft'ections, the relative attach- 
ments are likely to take a deeper root, and 
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be attended with more remarkable and per- 
manent eflfeeta. This is one cause why man- 
kind are more disposed to submit to govern- 
ment in an advanced state of society. 

It has been said, that the submission paid 
to a parent during life is naturally transferred 
to his eldest son, and that this gave rise to 
government, which was at first hereditary 
and patriarchal. But, in pushing this system 
beyond the first step, we lose sight of facts, 
and wander into speculation for which history 
does not afford sufficient warrant. 

The dispositions as well as necessities of 
human nature, in the earliest and rudest state 
to which we can trace it, lead mankind to as- 
sociate in tribes : their union may he cement- 
ed by descent fi:x)m a common ancestor, and is 
maintained by fi-equent intermarriages and a 
common interest. These tribes at firet were 
small, and, being addicted to an ambulatory 
life, they had little notion of property in land, 
and little of that inequality which arises from 
the distinction of wealth and rank in the more 
advanced stages of society. This state nei- 
ther requires nor admits of any system of 
laws or government, except of the simplest 
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kind. The following institutions are suitable 
to it and will be found very generally, if not 
universally, under it ; — A Council of the 
elders of the tribe, who decide any diiFerencee 
that arise, and punish any crimes that are 
committed, and consult on measures for the 
safety or advantage of the community ; — A 
Leader for conducting offensive or defensive 
war, chosen by the community on account oS 
his reputation for coui'age and military skilly 
who is intrueted dui'ing the war with aiople 
power, but returns when the war is ended 
to his place in the community, without 
retaining any permanent distinction. The' 
best som'ces of information on this state d 
society are the accounts transmitted to ua 
of the early manners of the people who 
afterwards conquered the Roman empire, 
by several ancient wi'iters, and most ftilly 
by Tacitus in his valuable treatise De 
Moribtis Germanoriim ; — and the present 
manners of the Indian tribes stUl subsisting 
and open to our examination. Both these 
agree in the points above-mentioned. The 
former exhibits a state of society some* 
what more advanced than the latter, and 
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whose gradual Bucceesive stages we can trace, 
with some intervale of obscui-ity, to the pre- 
eent complicated and diversified circumetan- 
cea of modem polity and government. 

Several succeesive changes seem natm^ly 
to arise from the circumstances of society 
above described, and appear from history to 
have generally taken place. 

The tribes become larger. It is a well es- 
tablished fact, that, in countries not fully in- 
habited, and where luxury has not been in- 
troduced, the nmnbers of mankind increase 
rapidly. Colonies may sometimes be separat- 
ed from the parent stock, but notwithstanding 
this, the original tribes increase. 

Tlie union of tribes by voluntary agree- 
ment or by conquest gives rise to States of 
gi'eater extent. 

In states of considerable magnitude the 
meeting of all the elders in council becomes 
impracticable. Affairs formerly transacted 
by the whole must now be intrusted to a 
select number. 

When a numerous tribe engages in war» 
the commander must have many inferior 
officers in the various ranks of mihtary sub- 
K 4 
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ordination. This introduces conceptions 
of complicated government, where jurisdiction 
runs through several gradations. The advice 
of Jethro to Mosea of appointing rulers over 
hundreds, and over fitlicB, and over tens, seems 
to have been borrowed from militaiy ideas. 
The same may be said of the Saxon division 
of England into tithings and hundreds, and 
many similar institutions. 

A commander who has often conducted 
the army in war, acquires a certain permanent 
superiority. If the tribe be almost in a con- 
stant state of warfare, the habits of obedience 
become confirmed, and introduce a strain of 
monarchy into the constitution. The same 
person who directed their arms in the field will 
preside in the council, with more or less 
authority as concurrent circumstances deter- 
mine. 

When a territory le conquered, it will be. 
divided among the victors according to the 
rank they held in the army, and the com- 
mander will have the largest share. Such, we 
know, was the case in almost every country 
of Europe, when the Roman Empire was sub- 
verted. The feudal system, which refers in 
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some sense the whole to the Sovereign, was a 
subsequent institution, the origin and progress 
of which are still with some diffiiculty ac- 
counted for. 

Writers upon the progress of society gene- 
rally distinguish the three successive ages of 
hunting, pasturage, and agricultui'e. These 
will be found often blended together, and 
many successive steps may be mai'ked between 
the first introduction of agriculture and the 
state of highest civilization, attended with 
corresponding alterations in the state of civil 
government. 

However rude nations may at first hold the 
luxuries of refined society in contempt, man- 
kind become naturally attached to the articles 
which fui'nish convenience and elegance, so 
soon as they are known ; and this passion 
animates the attacks of Barbarians upon civi- 
lized nations, that they may acquire by rapine 
what they have not art to fabricate. The 
same desires lead to the commencement and 
improvement of manufactures and arts, by 
slow but sure progressive steps, even without 
the aid of instruction from other nations fur- 
ther advanced in civilization. Between the 
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rude garment which the Bavage forms of the 
ekin of the animal be has slain, and the cu- 
rious robes which deck the luxurious Emperor 
of a degenerate State, there may be a thou- 
sand intermediate steps of invention ex- 
erted. 

In the simpleet state of society, every man 
provides for the supply of his wants by his own 
labour j but distinction of professions is soon 
introduced, and division of labour is extended 
with the progress of art and commerce. This 
is attended with remarkable eifects in r^ard 
to government. 

The separation of the military from the 
civil profession has an influence on the cha- 
racter of both. Men employed in uniform and 
pacific occupations have less courage and 
energy of mind j less enterprize, less bodily 
strength and fortitude in bearing hardships. 
They have more gentleness and refinement, 
more industry, perhaps more invention, and 
are more disposed to yield submission to 
authority. 

The employment of a Judge and Lawyer 
also becomes a distinct profession. Causes 
at first ai'e decided according to the dictates 
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of natural equity, without the aid of posi- 
tive statutes or precedents. In a short time 
these decisions give rise to certain rules 
concerning successions, sales, and other 
common occurrences. These mles multi- 
ply and keep pace with the progress of 
society, and, when they become too nume- 
rous for the memory, ai-e committed to 
writing and compiled into systems. Certain 
forma are found necessary for regulating the 
course of judicial proceedings. The study of 
these laws and forms demands the attention of 
a separate profession, and from that profes- 
sion judges must be chosen. 

In the earlier stages of society it is chiefly 
personal qualification that gives pre-eminence. 
The bravest, the most active, tlie wisest, the 
most eloquent, acquire the greatest influence, 
and assume or are elected into offices of au- 
thority. In a more advanced state there is 
another source of power and superiority 
which acts very forcibly, independent of 
personal merit, and often in opposition to it. 
The distribution of Property becomes ex- 
tremely unequal, and power is ahnost insepa- 
rably attached to property. The rich man 
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commandB the sufirages and ud of a nume- 
rouB body of dependents, and acquires a pro-- 
portional influence. 

The influence of religion, considered as an 
engine of state, has been regarded as one of 
the most powerful supports of civil govern- 
ment. The spirit of genuine reUgion is 
congenial to that observance of order, and 
those exertions of beneficence, which govern- 
ment ought to promote. It is adverse to 
those dispositions of pride and revenge, those 
acts of violence and outrage, which tend to 
tiie subversion of government. The positive 
precepts, " Render honour to whom honour 
is due" — "Obey the inagiatrate for conscience' 
sake " — " Honour the King," — when rightly 
understood, concur with the dictates of rea- 
son and conscience, and enforce them with 
additional sanctions. 

Superstition, or false rehgion, whether 
artfully propagated, or arising from acci- 
dental causes, may inculcate the doctrine of 
passive obedience, and thereby tend to the 
support of unjust or t)Tarmical government. 
Under a different direction, superstition may 
tend to weaken or subvert the moat mil) 
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and equitable. Attachment to a foreign pon- 
tiff, in proportion to the degree in which it 
subsists, interferes with the power of civil 
government, in Catholic countries. 

Wliile various causes concur to incline 
mankind to submission, — while common in- 
terest and common safety render the esta- 
blishment of regular government necessary, 
liiere is a strong passion implanted in the 
minds of some men to raise themselves to 
eminence and power, and assume that autho- 
rity which the public good requires to be 
lodged somewhere. 
f Ambition is considered by some as the 
I noblest quality of human nature, the generous 
I gift of natm-e, which distinguishes those who 
are bom to rule, from the plebeian herd. 
Others, and perhaps with better reason, con- 
aider this quality in a veiy different view, — aa 
impelling the person in whom it predomi- 
. nates, to siu-mount every moral and every 
■ liuman tie, to invade the rights and liberties 
I of his fellow citizens, and involve flourishing 
\ nations in devastation and ruin. 

Amidst these opposite opinions, moderate 
I men may apprehend that ambition is a pas- 
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uon implanted in human nature for 

purposes, and that it leads to the most bei 

^•'Acial effects, when properly directed and 

Btraiued ^ but that no passion is more res 

' to transgress its proper bomids, and noni 

'•■when it breaks loose, attended with so 

sive mischief. 

The ambition of a few has concurred wil 
'-the necessitiei and inclinations of the gei 
[-•tality, in the establishment of govemmei 
' and co-operated in procuring one of 
^ greatest blessings to mankind. The admii 
' tration of piiblic affaii's is attended with 
much anxiety and vexation, that the office 
sovereign, or chief magistrate, is far froi 
eligible to a mind insensible to the emotiMlS' 
' of ambition ; and the laudable desire of pro- 
r moting the public good might prove too weak 
P a motive in times of difficulty and dangei 
It But the impulse of ambition has an irresistibl 
effect in determining some to make every 
exertion for obtaining power, and to em- 
ploy, for that end, art or force, or both, 
, may most effectually answer their purpose. 
The origin of government is 
ferred to the concurrence of several 
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pies. The diacipline of infancy and youth 
accustoms the mind to respect and obey a 
superior ; the important purposes of defence 
and protection, and the security of property, 
especially in the more advanced state of so- 
ciety, require a regular system of laws and 
government. The precepts of religion in- 
culcate obedience. A powerfiil passion ani- 
mates a few to aim at the possession of that 
authority, which the multitude perceive to be 
necessary, and are disposed to submit to. 

Although the generality of mankind are 
sufficiently disposed to submit to authority, 
when not exerted in oppression, there is a 
principle in the breast of some which spurns 
at all restraint, and disdains to acknowledge 
or pay deference to any superior. This prin- 
ciple is somewhat akin to ambition, and is, 
perhaps, the same, exerted under different 
circumstances ; for those men who most 
strenuously oppose subsisting authority, when 
they become themselves possessed of power, 
often exercise it with the greatest haughti- 
ness and rigour. From this class of men, 
the popular patriot, or leader of opposition, 
is obtained ; a character highly useftd for 
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correcting the defects of goTemment, but J 
who does not, in general, more than tho i 
conquering hero, deseire the unqualified i 
praise which he receives from the multitude.' i 
The passiona which lead to the attainment 1 
or to the resistance of authority, are seldomrl 
absolutely pure ; but both concur, tmder then^ 
appointment of Providence, to curb the ex-i 
cesses, and promote the happineea of man- J 
kind. History may afford a few instances ( 
men, who, in the acquisition of power, only' 1 
sought for the instrument of beneficence ;' \ 
and some of patriots, who have aoted front*" 
the purest motives of love to their country. 
But we must acknowledge, with regret, that 
her general record is less favourable to both. 
We have endeavoured to unfold the princi- 
ples in human natiu-e which give rise to go- 
vernment, when it derives its origin fi-om the 
State in which it is established. It may be 
proper also to take notice of that government 
which is imposed by a foreign and conquer- 
ing State. As this kind of government is 
founded in force, it requires to be supported 
by the same means ; and the more so, as it 
is the disposition of mankind to reject wha^ 
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is forcibly obtruded, under the notion of un- 
just subjection, apart from any consideration 
of the actual advantages or detriment which 
results from it. But, if the conquest be per- 
manent, the origin of the government is for- 
gotten in length of time ; the same judgment 
is formed of it, and the same submission paid 
to it, as would have been done, if a like con- 
stitution had been formed by the operation of 
internal causes. 

The following question has been proposed. 
Have the various forms of government adopt- 
ed in different nations, been systematically 
framed by legislators, and received by the 
consent of the commmiity ? Or have they been 
gradually formed and moidded by the con- 
currence of circumstances, diversified in their 
operation, according to the state of the so- 
ciety ? 

The answer to this question, in the earlier 
stages of society, is obvious. Men must have 
been united in society, and subject to poli- 
-lical institutions of some kind, before a legis- 
lator or a senate could have existed capable 
of franung a regulai- system of government ; 
and, therefore, if government was ever framed 
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in that manner, this must have beeo done to 
correct the faults, and not to supply the wank;] 
of former government. 

The point of fact must be resolved by his* 
tory, which seems rather to favour the lat- 
ter, without entirely excluding the formef 
opinion. The origin of most States is lost 
in that cloud which envelopes the earliw 
period of history ; yet we can often discerfl 
a simple government at an early period; 
and can trace a progressive seriea of altera- 
tions and new institutions, as the condition 
of society advanced ; and thus we have in- 
controvertible evidence, that many of the 
most complicated and extensive governments 
are not the contrivance of abstract wisdom, 
but the result of successive changes em- 
braced or insensibly admitted in the course 
of ages. The rise and decline of the Roman 
republic ; the progress from the condition of^ 
the Germans, as described by Caesar and 
Tacitus, to the institution of the feudal 
system ; the downfal of that system, and 
the various establishments that have sprung 
,£rom its ruins, and especially the formation 
of our own excellent constitution, have all 
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been the result of gradual chaiigee, and not 
of deliberate contrivance. 

We have also a few accounts of govem- 
menta iramed upon sudden emei^encies, 
perhaps by the wisdom of a single legisla- 
tor ; and these governments have some- 
times been permanent and successful. The 
most remarkable of these are tlie Grecian 
republics, among which that of Sparta stands 
distinguished, in every view of institution, 
celebrity, and duration. Yet the records 
of this remote period are too obscure and 
uncertain, to enable us to form a decided 
judgment concerning it. 

Greece appears fonnerly to have been 
divided into a number of small monarchies. 
The power of their kings, probably limited at 
first, had become arbitrary ; and, being often 
exercised tyrannically, they were univereally 
repelled, and popular governments of various 
kinds established. The period when this hap- 
pened did not long precede the bright era of 
the Grecian story, and must have been a time 
of considerable civihzation. 

Among the modem repubUcs of Europe, 
those of Switzerland and the Netherlands 
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claim the most attention. When they emai 
cipated themselves from the yoke of their j 
oppreeeore, they assumed systems of govern- 
ment nearly the same which they still retain. 
These constitiitions, however, are not to b0 J 
considered as entirely original. Previous t* ] 
their suhjugation, they enjoyed a large share | 
of political liherty ; and, though oppressed; ( 
their constitution was not annihilated, or at I 
least not forgotten, and it fiirnished some ] 
materials for the superstructure afterwards I 
erected. 

When the English government was Bub*| 
verted in the last centuiy, the spirit of rei J 
publicanism generally pre\'ailed, and every 1 
man framed a scheme of a republic suited to 
his own fancy. Among these, that of Mr. 
Harrington discovers a rich imagination, and 
has received much attention. Neither that, 
nor any other, however, was ever established. 
From the death of Charles I. to the restora- 
tion, the government may be considered as 
entirely military. The crude schemes of a 
constitution, held forth by Cromwell, were 
only a thin veil to cover his usurpation. The 
nation, tired with oppression, hastily r 
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monai'chy, and lost a fair opportunity of ob^ 
taining important meliorations to the con^ I 
stitution. 

The several goveniments of the United 
States of America are formed, in a consider- 
able measure, upon the basis of the British 
constitution, or of the institutions which pre- 
vailed among them under the British govern- 
ment ; the monarchical part being rejected, 
and the federal union superadded, as a bond 
of mutual association and security. Perhaps 
the time of their dm-ation is yet too short, 
to enable us to pronounce with certainty on 
their merit. 

A more recent and more extraordinaiy 
eifort for the sudden formation of a constitu- 
tion, at present engages the attention of all 
"men. Undertaken at first upon specious 
principles of the rights of men, and with no 
small appearance of equity and abstract ms- 
dom, it has led to scenes of anarchy and the 
perpetration of atrocious crimes, unprece- 
dented in the history of mankind. In what 
manner it will terminate, human wisdom at 
present cannot foresee. So far as the scene 
is advanced, it affords a solemn and impor- 
I. 3 
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tant wamii^ to mankind 'of th« dmger^t 
sudden innoyaticNQB. ^ 5 ' ) . ' 

Upon the whole, we may consider those 
governments which are prc^essively framied 
by the succession of circumstances, and im- 
proved by tbe experience of ages, as being 
most congenial to human nature, most bene- 
ficial and (Secure; those which are hastily 
framed by abstract speculation^ as xx>nstrain- 
ed in their principle, and uncertain in their 
consequences. The former may be compared 
to the steady oak whose roots are firmly in- 
serted in the soil; the latter to the tree 
lately transplanted, upon whose stability no 
dependence can be placed. Yet, if tJie old 
trees be destroyed, or decay through length 
of time, their place may be suppKed by 
others, whichv if suited to the natilre of the 
soil, may take root, and, in time, afford shel- 
ter and ornament. In like manlier, a waiiton 
recourse to theoretic government^ is inco^- 

^ Among the ^theoretic schemes ojf govemmeiit, ihe;epa- 
Btitution drawn up for North Carolina by Mr Locke,, ought . 
not to pass unnoticed. We are surprised to find^ frona a 
man of his principles^ asystem purely oligarchical. 'It was 
never carried into eitielcution. * ' .■ < I .■ .^ 
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sistent with true wisdom ; but, if the former 
govermnent he overturned, or irretrievably 
corrupted, we must embrace the measures 
which Buch an emergency requires ; and, if 
we consult the disposition and circumstances 
of the people, we may hope to do it with suc- 



UPON WHAT PRINCIPLE IS THE DUTY OP SUBMIS- 
SION TO GOVEKNMENT FOUNDED ? 

Mankind are, in general, disposed to ac- 
quiesce in government, not only from views 
of interest and dread of punishment, but from 
a persuasion that duty and conscience re- 
quire their submission. Upon what principle 
is this sentiment founded ? Or is it a ground- 
less prejudice which ought to be removed ? 

It is said by some, that consent is the only 
principle upon which the rights of government 
can be founded. This opinion is supported 
by respectable authority, and, therefore, well 
entitled to examination. 

It is admitted that this consent was no 

where expressly given, and therefore must be 

inferred from some act which fairly implies 

it. It is also admitted that no generation 

L 4- 
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can bind their successors, nor can the majo- 
rity bind the minority. Every man must g^ve 
his consent individually, and can be bound 
in no other manner. And this consent is 
said to be implied by his residing in the couii- 
try where government is established, and en- 
joying the protection and other advantages ' 
which it affords. 

It is inciunbent on those who maintain this 
opinion, to show that this consent is really | 
and freely given. If they cannot establish 
the fact in a satisfactory manner, their 
opinion is weakly supported j and, if the feet 
can he directly disproved, their opinion falls J 
entirely to the gi'Ound. 1 

In order to establish consent of any kind* ' 
a knowledge by the person who performs the 
act from which it is inferred, that, by the 
performance of that act, he incurs the obli- 
gation, is essentially necessary. An oath may 
be taken by direct words ; it may also be 
taken by holding up the right hand, kissing a 
book, or any other ceremony, the significa- 
tion of which is known to the obligant. But> . 
if a stranger to our customs should be desired I 
to hold up his right hand, while another wan ] 
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reading over a paper, and, upon complying, 
should be told he had incurred certain obliga- 
tions, common sense would be shocked at the 
absurdity. Now, if it be tme that not one 
in a thousand has any apprehension that 
he incui's the obligation of submission to 
government, by the actions, or rather by the 
passive conduct fi-om which his assent is 
said to be inferred, it is no less unreasonable 
to lu^e it. 

The notion of an obligation to obedience, 
is generally received ; but the idea of an 
obligation, not previously existing, being con- 
tracted in the manner above mentioned, is 
entertained by none but the few who study 
this subject in a scientific manner, and em- 
brace that opinion, 

As, in order to found an obligation of any 
sort, it is necessary that its nature should be 
known, and the consent really given ; so, in 
oi*der to fomid a valid obligation, it is neces- 
sary the consent should be free. 

Now the supporters of this opinion tell us, 
that, if a man be dissatisfied with the govern- 
ment of the country where he lives, he may 
retire to another i but, if he continues to re- 
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side, he indicates )m tadt iHm»ent.:iTlm 
consent, iheQ# is extorted by. the puninhmenl 
of banishment .; and goyemmenty which Jbad 
no right, except .what wa3 founded on con^ 
sent, has, previous to any consent^ the right 
of inflicting punishment on Buch as reio&emvib^ 
mission. . -• 

If the principle of consent ba at all ad- 
mitted, it cannot be supposed! to opemte 
till reason has acquired considerable matu* 
rity. A child cannot give it^ a boy can- 
not be bound. by .it; a^ man has ^contraoted 
friendships, and formed his habits of indus-^ 
try to the ^tate of the country ; he has act 
quired its language, and its mani^rs. .It 
seems not fair to tell him,, " You must either 
" submit to restraints which you are under Qp 
" obligation to except jBrom, your own ooni^entj 
** or, if you like it better, leave your country^ 
*^ and your frieiids, and wander an outcast in 
" the world at large/' In regard to those wh^ 
have active recourse to . the, laws of their 
country, for protection or redress, the argu- 
ment of implied Qonsent i^ soiAewhat strp^gr 
er, yet by no means conclusive. A man-per- 
ceives that he is subject to the authority of 
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the laws, and therefore uses them for his own 
protection. It does not follow he would 
not willingly dispense with the one in order 
to be relieved fi-om the other. The greater 
number give no testimony of consent except 
the passive one of residence. 

The supporters of this opinion maintain 
very justly, that it is reasonable mankind 
should submit to the laws which afford 
them protection and other advantages. The 
next step is that their consent is implied, be- 
cause it is reasonable ; and then their consent 
is the gi-ound of obhgation. The reasoning 
would gain strengtli by leaving out the inter- 
mediate proposition, and inferring the obliga- 
tion at once from the reasonableness. The 
consent cannot be proved, and is only in- 
ferred from its reasonableness ; and, as rea- 
sonableness is itself a valid ground of obhga- 
tion, the visionaiy phantom of consent had 
better be omitted. * 



* A siniUar aliuse of laogaage occnre in the civil law. 
Ohligationes ex qaem-contractu. Certain things, be<!ause 
reasonable, are presnmed to liave been agreed to, anil, there- 
fore, binding. It would be better at once to infer they 
e binding because reasonable. Some of these yitflji-con- 
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The obligation of submisaion to govern- 
ment arises, we apprehend, from its tendency 
to promote the happiness of mankind. If 
our duty as men requires beneficence to our 
fellow creatures, — if it enjoins our concur- 
rence in measures for the general welfare, and 
strongly reprobates that conduct which woxild 
be productive of great and general evil, then 
are we under the strictest ties of yielding 
submission, and even active support in our 
station, to the constituted authority of our 
country. 

The obligation to support an institution 
necessary for the happiness of mankind, 
is greatly enhanced by the advantages which 
we ourselves have derived, and continue to 
derive from it ; although it would etill be 
binding, even if the case could be supposed, 
tliat it yielded us no personal benefit. 

Man is bom for, and educated in, society. 
Long before his faculties have acquired that \ 



tracts are founded e^ delicto. The perpetration of the action, 
from which these arise, often proceeds from a depravity of 
mind, which affords a demonstration that the guilty person 
was far from coueenting to repair the injnry he com- 
mitted. 
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maturity which enahles him to exercise his 
judgment on the submiesion he owes to 
government, he has derived invaluable bene- 
fits from it. His education, his intellectual 
and active improvements, all the pleasure 
and advantages resulting from a free and safe 
intercourse with his fellow citizens, and his 
share in every improvement which the state 
of society has attained, may be attributed 
almost entirely to the existence of go- 
vernment. 

The connections of parent and child, of 
husband and wife, are necessary for the pre- 
servation of the human race ; and certain du- 
ties result from these relations, as requisite for 
fulfilling their purposes and promoting human 
A parent is bound to maintain 
and educate his child : when the son has attain- 
ed the years of understanding, he is bound 
to honour and assist his parent. The rela- 
tions of ciril society are almost as natural 
and imiversal ; and the duties resulting from 
it arise, Iike%vise, from the nature of these 
relations. 

Some relations are voluntary, and a man 
may decline them if he pleases, because be 
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can do so without encroaching on the happi'* 
ness of others : no man is bound to become 

> 

a husband or a father, but he cannot remain 
in any country without becoming a citizen, 
and yielding submission to its lawft ; for, by 
doing otherwise, he would disturb, and might 
subvert, the public order and happiness. 

It is not our present design to enter into a 
minute discussion of the foundation of moral 
obligation. Those who derive it from reajson, 
and those who ascribe it to sentiment, agree 
in considering beneficence as a principal duty, 
and wilful mischief as highly criminal. If 
it should be asked upon what principle the 
obligation of contributing our share to human 
happiness, by fulfiUing the duties of our 
station, is founded, perhaps the best answer 
is that it cannot be resolved into any other 
more general or more obvious. Every train 
of reasoning terminates in some principle, 
which commands the assent by its own intui- 
tive clearness, and is not proved by means 
of another more evident. 

Those who found the obligation of submis- 
sion to government upon consent, do not 
rest upon a principle more obviously binding; 
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than those who found it on utility. That a 
man is bound by what he has once assented to, 
is not a clearer proposition than that a man 
is bound to promote human happiness. Why 
does an assent given at a former period, when 
the judgment was perhaps immature, be- 
come binding through the whole of life ? If, 
upon farther inquiry, it appear to have been 
given unwarUy, why may we not retract? 
Perhaps it will be said, tacit consent is only 
understood to bind us so long as we remain in 
the country, and that we are at liberty to 
leave it at any period of life, if we please. 
But the argument has no force, except upon 
the principle that assent once given is for 
■CTer binding. The ai^ument may be stated 
thus ; — " You have by certain tokens signified 
" your assent to submit to the laws of your 
" country, so long as you remain in it. You 
" are therefore bound accoi-dingly." It may 
be answered, — " I indeed assented yester- 
" day, or twenty years ago ; but now I see 
*' matters in a different light, and retract 
-" that assent. I will remain in the country 
" and hurt no man j but I set your positive 
" laws at defiance ; I will conform to thos^e 
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" of nature and no other." The only eatiB* J 
factory reply we apprehend, would be ; 
'• We have a constitution and laws establish- I 
** ed in this country from which we derive J 
" much good ; and you, by refusing subjec* ] 
" tion, do what in you lies to subvert it, and ] 
" thereby hurt every man. Besides, as you I 
*' cannot reside here without enjoying the I 
" protection of our government, it is reasoo- j 
" able you should pay your share of the coo- 1 
" tributions necessary for supporting it. If 1 
" you do not acquiesce, you must leave the 
" country, or undergo the punishment which 
" our laws prescribe." 

The only unexceptionable part of the I 
theory of consent, is that which allows eyery 1 
man the full liberty of leaving the country, 
and thereby withdrawing himself from sub- ] 
jection to its laws. We caimot be forced to I 
continue a citizen, more than to become a 
husband. We hurt no man by declining 
either, and it is therefore inconsistent with the 
natural rights of liberty to compel him. He 
ehould be freely permitted to remove to any 
country whose government he likes better, or 
to one where there is no govemment, provi 
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ing he can 6nd it, and be mad enough to pre- 
fer it. 

Those laws ai-e therefore to be reprobated 
which invest the executive power with the 
right of detaining any person in the country, 
or which require a special license before he 
can leave it. This prerogative is exercised 
under arbitrary governments in a very exten- 
sive and rigorous manner. In the British 
government, it is Umited in ordinai*y times to 
special eases, the chief of which is that of per- 
sona exercising certain manufactui-es which, 
it is apprehended, they would transfer to fo- 
reign countries. But restraint in this case 
cannot he vindicated. It is not enough that 
our country may he exposed to an occasional 
disadvantage by the exercise of liberty. The 
person who bids defiance to our Government 
endangers our most valuable blessings, and is 
therefore a proper object of coercion. The 
manufacturer who removes to a foreign coun- 
try only breaks throt^h a monopohzing regu- 
lation, the spirit of which is perhaps hardly 
consistent with the general rights of mankind, 
and which certainly ought not to be enforced 
by measures adverae to liberty. Besides, ex- 
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perience shows that these reetraining regula- J 
tions are ineffectual. 

It is also oppressive to stop an emigration \ 
in the view of preventing the depopulation fflP-a 
the country. From the residence of men de-'T 
tained by compulsion, much good to the public J 
cannot be expected. The object of governi-4 
ment is the general happiness, and, if greatj 
numbers be inclined to emigrate, there iS'J 
reason to suspect that Government is essen^<l 
tially defective in fulfilling its intention, at least J 
that certain ranks are exposed to hardship and 
oppression. The proper conduct is not tol 
prevent their emigration, but to redress thea*« 
grievances. 

But the great principle of public safety will*^ 
authorize the detention of the whole or a part [ 
of the inhabitants in times of public danger, i 
An embargo may be necessaiy to prevent in^' 
teUigence from being communicated to oar4 
enemies. In this and similar cases, indivi- 
duals must submit to a temporary restraint 
for the sake of the public safety. But, as 
such infringements of liberty can only be vin- 
dicated from the necessity of the case, they 
ought not to be lightly had recourse to. 
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extended beyond the time that this necessity 



When an emigrant settles abroad, he 19 1 
leosed, of course, from the laws of hie native < 
country ; yet he is still deemed to owe it 8 
. certain degree of allegiance, and it is ao* ■ 
eomited criminal in him to engage in hostila I 
enterprizee against it. If invaders fall into ' 
our bands, the foreigners are treated as pri-i 
Boners of war, but the natives are punished, 
as rebels. This distinction is agreeable to the •( 
general sense of mankind. A ceitain grati- 
tude is due to that country to which we owe 
I fee blessings of our early years. We are not; 
indeed, bound to remain always with her, biM j 
we ought never to injure or molest her. 

Man derives almost aU his happiness troni 1 
his intercourse with his fellow creatures, and 
the exchange of beneficent offices. He is therea 1 
fore bomid to contribute his shai'e in promott J 
, ing human happiness, and he is still more % 
[ strictly bound to abstain from destroying it* 
He would more completely accomplish that 
' detestable purpose by subverting govemmenlj ^ 
, than by all the atrocious private crimes hft | 
I could possibly commit. His obligation to 
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submission, therefore, is the strongest poi 
I Aible. It no more requires Ills consent to com* J 
r plete it, than his obligatitm to abstain from 
I rapine and murder. Tliat refractory spirifl 
I which spurns at every kind of submission,! 
[.however extolled by some as generous am 
I noble, in reality arises from a pride little suit, 
f ed to the imperfect state of human nati 
J-.pnd not very compatible with the humane and 
R« benevolent virtues, upon the exercise of whid 
I ' our happiness chiefly depends. 

When we affimi the duty of submission 1 
t be founded upon the basis of human hap 
r piness, it is not undei-stood that men ham 
l|^ always that object in view when they yiel^ 
I Bubniiesion, and consider themselves as bou: 
k to do so. Natm-e has wisely ordered that t 
i|inost necessary pm-poaes for the presei-vatioi^i 
^ and well-being of her rational creatures, shoii 
f not be left to the slow decisions of reason, bul 
- should be secured by principles of poweri 
and immediate efficacy. Accordingly, mei 
are led by vaj-ious inducements to form i 
deties and yield submission to government. 1 
Some of these have been enumerated already, -j 
But the utility of government, although no4 
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fdwaj^ the immediate motive to submission, 
is the principle upon which its rights must be 
supported against those who impugn it. 



WHAT 13 THE OBJECT OP GOVERNMENT? 

" It was not because lli* Lord loved Solomon, but because he loved 
Israel, that he appointed him King over Israel." * 

The object of government is the safety 
and happiness of the people. The justice of 
this principle is so forcibly impressed by the 
common sense and feeUngs of mankind, that 
it does not require to be established by reason- 
ing, and few will be so bold as directly to op- 
pose it. A good government procures these 
inestimable blessings in the highest degree ; 
and even such imperfect governments as we 
commonly have, procure them in a very great 
degree. They are of such transcendent im- 
portance, that every other object should be 
accounted as the dust in the balance, and 
kept in entire subordination. 

Human nature derives almost all its im- 
provements, and all its happiness from society. 

* Sermon prea4;hed at the Coronation of hU late Ma- 
jesty, Geoi^e If. 

M 3 
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The reveries of a few ingenioua, bnt extras 
gant philosophers, in favour of a savage statei 
probably never brought home conviction to 
their own minds. Whether we consider thff' 
alterations prodnced in the natural state of 
the globe, which we inhabit, and the amazi: 
increase of articles for subsistence and enjoy-- 
ment, procured by the joint labour and in- 
vention of multitudes ; or whether we attend' 
to a still more important object, the im*' 
provement which the human mind has re*' 
ceived from a state of society, both in its in* 
tellectual and moral nature ; the extensiv*' 
fields of science which have been cultivated 
the art of writing, by which we become a©-' 
quainted with iJie history of past times, and' 
receive the benefit of their inventions, and 
which is rendered more exteqeively usefiU by 
ihe modern invention of printing ; the pleftc' 
sure arising from the elegant arts, and front' 
the refinements of polished society ; the cuL 
tivatiou of the social affections, and the vif- 
tues of beneficence and generosity, candour, 
gi'atitude, and friendship ; the exquisite h^ 
piness resulting from our conversation with 
our fellow-croaturcs, under the influence of 
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those virtuous dispositione ; and, above all, 
that enlargement of understanding, which ren- 
ders U8 capable of discerning a final cause, and 
conceiving hopes of a state beyond the grave, 
and lays the foundation of all religion na- 
tui'al or revealed ; we are struck with asto- 
nishment at the magnitude of the scene, and 
convinced that language is unable to express 
the blessings of society in adequate tei-ms. 

Without Government, society could hai'dly 
subsist ; at least it would lose more than half 
its value. Without it, mankind would be re- 
duced to the continual necessity of defending 
their property and safety by personal exer- 
tions. When thus employed, they have little 
time, and as little inclination for cultivating 
other subjects ; and such a state is very un- 
favourable for cherishing the social and hu- 
mane virtues, which form the chief ornaments 
of our nature, and furnish the most valuable 
sources of enjoyment. The inventive powers 
yvould be almost limited to the ai-t of defence, 
in which considerable dexterity might be ac- 
quired ; but the exertions of the mind being 
confined to one subject, and very imperfectly 
ussisted by the culture of society, the higher 
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degrees of intellectual improvement would be 
unattainable. ' 

As Government is thus necessary to defend 1 
society, and render its benefits effectual, every 
good man, while he views it as directed to 
that good end, feels the obligation of Bub- 
mission. But, if directed to other purposes, 
his mind revolts against it, as insulting and 
oppressive, and he jjerceives his obligations 
weakened, or entirely dissolved according to 
the degree of the mis-direction. As every j 
good minister will steadily pursue the public 
welfare, so every wise one will assign it as the 
ostensible object of his measures. 

A respectable writer assigns another object I 
as entitled at least to a share of attention, — ■ i 
the diifusion of political power among a nutn- I 
6er of persons, on account of the improvement 
which their minds are supposed to receive in 
the exercise of public function. " Forms of 
" government," he says, " may be estimated 
" not only by the actual wisdom and good- 
" ness of their administration, but likewiee 
" by the numbers who are made to participate 
" in the service of their country, and by the 
" diffusion of political deliberation and func- i 
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" tion to the greatest extent that is con- 
" fiistent with the wisdom of the adminietra- 
" tion. — While those who would engross 
" the powers of government tell us that the 
" public good consists in having matters or- 
" dered in the manner they think best, we 
" may venture to tell them in return, that it 
" consists still more in having proper num- 
" hers admitted to a share of the councils of 
*' nations." 

That the motive of admitting numbers to a 
share of government, ought to be introduced 
to any degree of competition with the direc- 
tion of government to the happiness of man- 
kind, is an opinion, we apprehend, too gi-oss 
to be deliberately maintained. It is sacrific- 
ing the good of the many to that of the few. 
If it be recommended as a means leading to 
the public good as the end, it is entitled to a 
fair consideration, and to every countenance 
which its tendency to promote that end can 
lay claim to. But it ought to be distinctly 
recommended in tliat point of view, and 
not in terms which aeem to represent it as a 
bonuni in se, and as such entitled to a cer- 
tain degi'ce of weight in the stnicture of go- 
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vemment, along with, and perhaps in com- 
petition against, the public good. If it be 
proposed, as a secondary end, entii-ely sub- 
servient to the public good, as the principal 
one, and only to be regai-ded when it does 
not in the least degree interfere with it, 
we doubt the prudence and propriety of 
bringing it into view at all. The public 
good is of a very extensive nature, and 
brought about by the concurrence of all the 
parts of a complicated machine, no spring 
of which is without its share of efficacy. 
They require to be properly selected and 
artfully aiTanged, in the view of serving 
their purpose ; and, if any other view of se- 
lecting and arranging them be at all regard- 
ed, it can hardly fail to do hann. The num- 
ber of persons to whom political power is 
intrusted, can hardly be a circumstance en- 
tirely unconnected with the direction of that 
power to its proper end. If its tendency be 
beneficial, it should be recommended on that 
account. If not, it is better to lay aside 
altogether a consideration to which 
prejudice is disposed to allow an 
share of importance. 



lay aside ■ 

t human ^^H 
mproper ^^H 
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Upon the supposition, indeed, that the ex- 
ercise of political function was productive of 
intellectual and moral improvement, we ad- 
mit that the consideration ought to turn the 
scale, when the public good is no degree in- 
fringed upon. But it ought not, even in 
that view, to he regarded, except upon the 
supposition of such an indifference as can 
hardly take place. 

Those who consider, in an equivocal light, 
the improvements which are supposed to 
raise the statesman or senator ahove the 
level of his fellow creatures, will be still less 
disposed to allow any weight to arrangements 
of government which are founded on that 
principle. 

A court is not esteemed, by those who 
know it best, the soil where virtue prospers. 
The road to preferment is too seldom the 
honourable one of genuine patriotism. In 
the pursiiits of ambition, cunning and base 
intrigue ai-c often the most practised, and 
the most successful means. Even the in- 
tellectual abihties ascribed to those who con- 
duct civil or military affairs with success, de- 
I'ive much of their renowii from the admi- 
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lation bestowed upon station and power. — 
The management of public affairs is an ob- 
ject of 6U|>erior magnitude ; but it does not 
always call forth or require greater abilities 
than what are exerted in private stations, 
and many ministers have acquitted them- 
selves successfully who possessed no supe- 
riority of undei-standing, natural or acquired. 
The case of a member of a legislative as- 
sembly is, perhaps, as favourable as any 
that can be adduced, for displaying the im- 
provement of human powers in the discharge 
of public functions. An able speaker in par- 
liament is certain of distinguished reputation, 
and generally rises to some considerable sta- 
tion. He has, therefore, the strongest in- 
ducements for exertion. The subjects which 
occur for his discussion are often great and 
animating ; at other times of a nature that 
call forth the powers of comprehension and 
elucidation. Does a place in parliament 
exalt the character of the holder to any 
real superiority ? Not to mention the greater 
number who say nothing, or whose speeches , 
are below contempt, let us resolve the ques- 
tion by attending to such as are j ustly esteem- 
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ed able speakers, and to their appearances on 
occaaiona which most highly interest the pub- 
lic. In what respect is an able speech in par- 
liament superior to what any man of improved 
imderstanding could produce on the subject ? 
The accustomed speaker poseesees a greater 
degree of readiness, and this is the whole 
superiority that can fairly be ascribed to his 
station ; and his speeches are often disgi'aced 
with more illiberality and party spirit, than 
any man of ordinary candour would give 
way to. Would it be right to increase the 
number of representatives in parhament, for 
the purpose of communicating to a lai^er 
circle all the improvement which a parlia- 
mentary station confers ? 

Small states give occasion, on the whole, 
to the employment of a greater number in 
public affairs, than great ones. But, if the 
preference of small states to gi-eat, be urged 
from tliat consideration alone, it may be op- 
posed on the same principles. 

The employment of an mmecessary num- 
ber in public business withdraws them from 
other professions, and deprives the public of 
the fruits of their industry, whereof every 
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citizen should contribate his share. They are 
all unproductive labourers.* This argument 
may appear ludicrous, and where the number 
is moderate it deserves little regard ; but the 
number may be so great as to render it an 
object of considerable magnitude. If our 
tradesmen spend half their time in clubs for 
the reformation of the constitution, such in- 
stitutions, besides being in other respects ex- 
ceptionable, become a heavy di'awback on 
national wealth and industry.t 

This principle, that the good of the people 
is the object to which government should be 
directed, and in conformity to which its 
stnictm-e should be fi-amed, leads to conse- 
quences more extensive than arc generally 
attended to. 



* See Doctor Smith's Wenlth of Nations, vol. 1. 

f The nature of that public good, which goremment 
ought to promote, ehonld be defined in a liberal manner. 
It in not limited to the number and diffusion of ^v^ist are 
generally accounted, the comforts and elegancies of life. 
Yet to place no value on these ia a refinement of stoicisin, 
unsuitable to hiunan nature, and what never will in feet be 
done. If they do not interfere with auperior objects, the 
more of them we have the better. But the happiness of 
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The people under every government re- 
Bign a certain share of their liberty and 
property, as the price of the security and 
advantages which govei-nment offords. That 
constitution is best where they enjoy these 
advantages in the greatest degree, and where 
they resign the least, that is consistent 
with their full enjoyment. 

Under the denomination of governors, 
we comprehend all who possess any share of 
power, legislative or executive, or enjoy 
any public privilege, honour or emolument. 
These comprehend but a small proportion of 
the whole, even in constitutions where 
political power is most extensively diffused, 
and questions I'elating to the distribution of 
power ought to be decided, not by considera- 
tions that relate to those who govern, but by 
the influence of political arrangements upon 
the whole body of the people. 

The supreme powers of a republic may 



mankind depends still more on the eDJoynient of all ibeir 
&cultie9, of body and mind, in tlie highest degree of per- 
fection ; on the due cultivation of their active and iotellec- 
toal powers, and e«peci&lly of their moral nature. 
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be vested in a senate of fifty or five hua-^J 
dred members, and the appointment of i 
preses or chief magistrate may be found ex-^ 
pedient. The functions of this magistrate 
may be more or less extensive j neverthelei 
he must possess some power superior to thai 
of a private senator. If he be a man of abili- 
ties, he will obtain more influence ; and, i 
he be a man of ambition, he wHl direct this J 
influence to the prolongation and enlarg^j 
ment of his authority, and may change thft 
constitution from its former form to that ofi 
a mixed monarchy. The other senators ar0j 
likely to take the alarm, and oppose his ea*J 
croachments ; and, if successful, they mayl 
not stop at restoring the constitution to itfl 
former state, but may depress the power or^ 
abolish the office of chief magistrate. Heraj 
is a struggle between privilege and preroga-1 
tive. The warm patriot embraces zealouslV 
the cause of the senate ; he dreads the inj 
fringement of privilege, or invasion of li-j 
berty, and supports eveiy measure againsi 
the magistrate. The rational philosophetlj 
remembers that both the magistrate and sen-i 
ators are governors. The privileges of thjft 
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latter, as well as the prerogatives of the for- 
mer, are conferred, not to render them great 
and powerful, but to promote the benefit of 
those who possess neither ; and their tendea- 
cy to this end is the standard by which their 
extent should be regulated. 

The contest between King John and the i 
Jarons procured the magna charta, where- 
in the privileges of the Barons was the chief' \ 
object ; yet the Commons derived consider- i 
able advantages, and they gained still more I 
by the artfiil measures which Henry VII. 
employed for depressing the power of the" J 
uistocracy. 

We must extend this reasoning a step j 
further. A nation of ten milhons is represeu-, 
ted by a senate of five himdred, who are cho- 1 
sen by five hundred thousand electors. What i 
judgment shall we form of the right of eleo t 
tion ? Is it to be regarded only for the sake J 
of the electors ? does it terminate in their. 1 
good? or is its merit to be estimated by, 
its influence on the happiness of the nine J 
million five hundred thousand persons, who | 
have no share in the election ? If we ad- i 
here to the principles already established, the 
answer to these questions is obvioui". 
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It must be acknowledged, however, thafll 
the cage of the electors is entitled, in eeTendl 1 
respectB, to a more favourable regard thaifl 
that of the monarch, or the senate. 

Fb'st, as the end of government is 
good of the people, that government fulfil*! 
its end in some degree, which is directed to ■ 
the good of a lai^e proportion of the peoplela 
Even in comparing monarchy and here* 
tary aristocracy, if their effects upon 
happiness of the people be equal, somol 
shght preference might be allowed to tb 
lattei", aa promoting the advantage of fiw 
hundred peraons instead of one ; and, whei 
we extend the case to a numerous body ofl 
electors, whose good, with that of their fai 
i Kea, is supposed to be promoted by 
L, government of the parbament which thq 
rhave chosen, the object becomes of veq 
L considerable magnitude; and a di^ee 
Umerit is due to a constitution which is caica 
L lated for the happiness of so lai^e a numbeM 

Secondly, the principles of government e 
I entitled to higher praise, when the right c 
I election is not restiicted by birth, but Id 
open to all who possess a moderate property* 
In the free States, as they are called, of an» 
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tiquifcy, slaves and even strangers were ex- 
cluded fi'om all hopes of attaining the right 
of citizenship, and exposed to much oppres- 
sion. But in England every man, unless re- 
markahly unsuccessful, may obtain by means 
of industry, before he reach old age, the right 
of voting in some district ; and, admitting that 
the laws were unfavourable to the non-elec- 
tors, that hope would operate as an incite- 
ment to his industry, and afford a solacement 
to his present hardships. 

Thirdly, it is hardly possible, in such a con- 
stitution, that the government can be oppres- 
sive to non-electors. They are not a distinct 
body, nor eubject to a peculiar system of 
laws. In regai-d to foreign affairs, theii" in- 
terests are exactly the same with those of the 
electors ; in taxation, persons of propeity 
bear the heaviest share ; and, in most objects 
of legislation, the same measures are benefi- 
cial to both. Besides, the electors are a body 
of such a nature that they can hardly be sup- 
posed willing, were they able, to oppress the 
rest of the people. Many of them have ac- 
quired the right of election, and ai-e liable to 
lose it : thev are blended with the non-elec- 
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tors by the ties of blood and friendehip, arid"' 
intercourse in the common affaire of life. 



WHAT IS THE BEST FORM OP GOVERNMENT? 



The merit of government is to be estima- 
ted by the security and happiness it affords. 
Where the rich cannot oppress the poor, nor 
the poor invade the rich ; where every 
man enjoys the free exertion of his industry, 
and disposal of his property ; where the laws 
are equal to every station, and easily acces- 
sible ; where crimes are effectually repressed, 
and public tranquillity maintained, — ^the ea-' 
sential ends of government are obtmned, bo 
far as they relate to the internal state of the ■ 
society. 

Government also interposes to advance 
the prosperity of the State by regulations in- 
tended to promote agricultiu-e, commerce, 
manufactures, and other objects of public 
importance ; and laws refemng to these pur- 
poses, form a considerable part of some mo- * 
dem codes. This branch of legislation ought 
to be cautiously exercised. It has often been ■ 
conducted upon narrow principles, and has ' 
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counteracted the advantages it sought to pro- 
mote, while it iniringed upon liberty by the 
prescription of a multitude of frivolous regu- 
lations.* In estimating the relative merit of 
different systems, it ought to be rated in the 
lowest place. By securing the free exercise 
of industry, government does much good : by 
attempting to direct its exertion, it can do 
little ; and may do harm. 

Government ought also to possess suffi- 
cient strength for defending the State against 
foreign and internal enemies. 

Other requisites of a good government 
are durabihty and susceptibUity of improve- 
ment. 

Every branch of the constitution should be 
able to retain and exercise the ehare of power 
which belongs to it, without encroaching on 
the rights and functions of others. The 
whole should possess a degree of firmness, 
which caprice cannot mislead, nor faction 
intimidate. 

• By a law still in force, the fa-^hion of buttons to be worn 
is prescribed, and there are too many others in the same 
Bpirit. The continuation of theae is a disgrace to an en- 
lightened age. 
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. It is also of great importance that regi»- 1 
lar and constitutional means be provided, not I 
only for redreesiug grievancee, but for intror I 
ducing Btieh alterations aa experience maj I 
suggest, and change of circumstancea require; J 
and thua bring the whole system as near ttt 1 
abstract wisdom, as bmnan imperfection w^ I 
Admit. 

These are the canons by which the relat 1 
tive merit of different governments ought to J 
lie estimated. 

In discussing the merit of particular forms^ I 
principle and experience should go hand inl 
■hand. Human sagacity Is not sufficient^ | 
penetrating to trace the consequences of po- J 
Utical institutions by abstract speculation ; 
and experience, unguided by principle, might 
be loosely and eiToneously applied. It holds 
in this as in natural philosophy : attempts to 
cultivate that science by theoiy alone, mth- 
out the aid of experience, are now exploded. 
At the same time, the mere expeiiment-man, 
who possesses not the powers of arrangement 1 
and inference, is not likely to contributa I 
much to its advancement. 

It is from the combination of both, that I 
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the science has been carried to its present state 
of perfection. The analogy holds in another 
point. From the mere theorist in physics, 
nothing but en'or is to be expected ; but 
every fair obseiTer adds sometliing to the 
stock of knowledge. In politics the case is 
the same. 

If a person should give a decided preference, 
in everypoint, to that government under which 
he lived, he might incur the suspicion of par- 
tiality or timidity. It is not inconsistent with 
the character of a good citizen to discuss the 
abstract argument with freedom, guai'ded by 
decency. Candour, perhaps, may oblige a 
British subject to acknowledge, that some 
things are perverted from their ori^nal 
spirit, and that otliers never possessed that 
super-eminent exceUence we are fondly dis- 
posed to ascribe to them ; also, that what 
was suitable to former circumstances, has 
now become inconvenient ; yet justice will 
compel him to acknowledge, that, after every 
deduction, our constitution has answered its 
essential ends in a degi-ee which has rarely, if 
ever, been equalled by that of any other na- 
tion ; and that it is our most sacred duty to 
N 4. 
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hand it down to posterity, inviolate, and, if 
we can, improved. 

The simple formB of govemment are mo- 
narchy, aristocracy, and democracy. These, 
with their several corruptions, despotism, 
oligarchy, and anarchy, have been considered 
by the political writers of antiquity. They 
have paid little attention to mixed govern- 
ments, although ancient histoiy affords U9 
various instructive models of that sort. They 
appear to have had no conceptions of an elec- 
tive representation ; and none of the ancient 
commonwealths, with which we are ac- 
quainted, were founded on that principle 

In this important article, even modem ex- 
perience is scanty. 

The qualities desired in government are 
goodness of design, wisdom in contrivance, 
and energy in execution. 

For securing the first and most important, 
the interest of those who govern ought to be 
the same as that of the people. In a com- 
preheneive view, this holds under every go- 
veroment. The real interest of a monarch 
consists in the prosperity of his subjects, and 
the condition of the nobles is likely to keep 
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pace with that of the lower ranks of society. 
But it (toes not follow that the public wel- 
fiire may be safely entrusted to a monarch, 
or a body of nobles. If they be wise, indeed, 
they will cultivate the public good as the most 
effectual means of promoting their own. — 
But such wisdom is too refined to be ge- 
nerally met with. Pride and passion give 
their conduct a diflferent direction. Jealousy 
of encroachment on their i-ank and power, 
incline them to view, with an unfavourable 
eye, the growing prosperity of others. The 
sordid passion of avarice finds the most 
immediate gratification in measures that tend 
to impoverish the people, although their po- 
verty idtimately tends to its disappointment. 
Even when the intentions are good, their ex- 
ertions are more feeble than those of men 
who are directly impelled by the all-powerful 
motive of promoting their own happiness. 

A competent share of power ought, there- 
fore, to be lodged in the hands of the people, 
either collectively or through the medium of 
their representatives. But the exercise of 
pubUc function by the people at large is im- 
practicable, except in very small States ; and, 
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when practicable, is gr^ttly d^cient in re' 
gard to wisdom. 

The extent of the Roman territoiy^ at the 
commencement of the republic, was smai^ 
and not inconsistent with a democratic go* 
vemment. When the territory was enlarg-^ 
ed, and vanquished States admitted to the 
rights of citizenship, such government became 
absurd in the extreme. To vest supreme 
power in such a rabble as might happen to 
o6nvene in the Roman forum, waa^ a mon^ 
strous invasion upon every rational piancip^ 
and was productive of the greatest disorders 
and atrocities. 

^ If a popular assembly be unfit for legisla-* 
tive power, it is no less so for judicial fone^ 
tion. It is clear, from the Roman history^ 
that those who were tried by. the . ass^bly 
of the people, were condemned or acquitted 
according to the prevalence of &ction. £ven 
the State of Athens, more.moderate in extent, 
and far more enlightened by philosophy, af-* 
fords a striking lesson, how unsafe are the 
most virtuous and exalted charactei^, in the 
hands of a popular assembly. 

These reasons induce us to prefer a fom) 
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of government, ■which commits the whole, or 
the larger share, of public power to a repre- 
sentative body, chosen by the people. 

The next objects of inquiry are the orgU' 
nization * of the electors; their qualifications, 
and those of the representatives ; the extent 
and duration of their functions. 

By the French constitution of 1791, the 
representation was distributed upon three 
principles, — extent of territory, population, 
and contribution. The only reason we can 
conceive for regai'ding the first of these, is its 
permanent nature. The others, either sepa- 
rately or im^ited, seem to furnish a proper 
basis of organization ; and, although they are 
liable to fluctuation, no considerable detri- 
ment is likely to arise for a loTig time fi-om 
adherence to a system originally established 
on these principles. 

The distribution of the rights of election in 
Britain between the counties and boroughs, 
seems arbitrary j yet it affords, ou the whole. 



which the French have introdnc«d. We 
borrow it to avoid circsmlocaiion, as our language iloes not 
stVord au n|itio»il<i oue. .,. ,^-y. ^ 
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a tolerable approximation, although with 
8ome considerable local exceptions. The 
proportion of representatives answers more 
nearly to the principles either of population 
or contribution, than if it were divided among 
the counties, equally, or according to their 
extent of territory. 

In discussing the question of qualification, 
it may be urged, on the one hand, that, if the 
representative body be elected by the rich 
alone, the lower ranks may be exposed to 
oppression. On the other hand, if the right 
of election be open to all, as the poor are the 
greater number, anarchy may be introduced, 
and property endangered. 

Amidst these opposite hazards, a moderate 
qualification is, probably, the wisest course. 
The constituent French Assembly required 
some contribution as a requisite in the cha- 
racter of an active citizen. The succeeding 
Assembly set aside that regulation, and laid 
the right of election open to the lowest ranks. 
This extension was soon followed by dis- 
orders and enormities of the blackest dye. 
Other causes, no doubt, concun-ed ; yet the 
repeal of the quaUflcation appears to have 
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been unwiee, and to have had some influence 
in opening the door to those men who in- 
Tolved the country in anarchy and ruin. 

The proper rate of qualification will be 
best ascertained by experience. As the Bri- 
tish government has breathed a spirit of 
mildness for several generations, and has 
been only once subverted, by a temporary 
efl'erveecence arising from other causes, there 
is no reason to apprehend its determination 
on this point to be considerably exception- 
able. The qualification for a vote in an 
English county, is a freehold of forty shil- 
lings, yearly rent. At the time, however, 
when this qualification was established, the 
value of money was at least ten times greater 
than at present j so that, whUe the nominal 
qualification has remained the same, the real 
qualification has greatly fallen, and there is 
not a shadow of reason to wish it lower. 

In boroughs, the right of election is not de- 
termined by an uniform rule ; in some, it is 
confined to the mxmicipal oflBcers ; in many, 
it is open to every householder. Perhaps it 
would be better if reduced to uniformity, and 
attached to some moderate share of personal 



^H attached to some 
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or real property. But no moonvt^t^dnees ap^ 
pear to arise from the present system^ 8uf<- 
ficient to justify the hazard of innoratioil. 

Although the most obvious apprehetision 
from uniya*sal sufir^e is a system of 1^6- 
lation too democratical, yet, under some eir<^ 
cumstances, the opposite consequence taked 
place. The lower ranks, being 6pen to cor* 
ruptions, may be gained by the wealthy, ot 
by thoise who have the disposal of the public 
purse; and thus increase the power of tai 
aristocracy of the worst kind, or of- a priAi-^ 
gate administration. It is wdl known tbat 
boroi^hs are often carried by dint of .m&aejr 
alone. In counties, a candidate is s^oni 
successful who does not possess a consider'^ 
able share, of personal esteem. 

If the county and borough members be con^ 
trasted, without intending anv di^pari^emefiit 
to the latter, some degree of superior reSpec^ 
tability is generally ascribe4 to the former. 

If a representative, chosen trader a mode- 
rate qualification, afford better security, as 
well against imdue influence agi la'wlel^ de- 
mocracy, it also deserves consideration, tbat 
Jthe opposite system exposes thte lower ranks 
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to idleness and intemperance, and sometimes 
leads to rioting. Theae effects on the eve of 
every election are too considerable to escape 
notice, and too destructive of good morals to 
be viewed by a virtuous mind without abhor- 
rence. 

A much higher qualification is required in 
England, to confer the right of being elected 
than that demanded from an elector ; and 
it has been raised so as to advance in some 
measure with the alteration of the value of 
money, for the avowed purpose of securing a 
representative above the reach of coiTUption. 
The expediency of choosing the representa^ 
tive body chiefly from men of considerable 
property, will be generally admitted ; and yet 
the necessity of securing this by a high quali- 
fication may he questioned. The influence 
of wealth is strong enough to accomplish the 
end in every ehgible degree, and perhaps ra- 
ther requires to be checked than promoted. 
If the qualification of electors he properly 
rated, few members will be chosen from the 
lower ranks ; and, where considerable pro- 
perty is dispensed with, it will be generally in 
favour of superior merit. By our present 
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law, if Btrietly executed, the highest abilities 
would be excluded, when not accompanied 
with fortune. But it is well known they are 
BometimeB eluded. 

Other grievances are complained of, by 
those who are diesatisfied with the present 
system. Some of our more considerable 
towns, as Manchester and Birmingham, are 
not represented in Parliament ; while others, 
called rotten boroughs, now sunk into con- 
tempt, continue to be represented, and the 
membere are chosen by a paltry number of 
electors, or perhaps nominated by a single 
person. 

The first of these alleged grievances does ' 
not appear to be followed with any disadvan- 
tage, either to the community at lai^e, or to 
the place which is deprived of the right of re- 
presentation. If that right be established 
upon a basis sufficiently broad, so as to com- 
prehend the interests of the various i-anks of 
society, and secure an equitable and benefi- 
cial system of legislation, the great ends of 
government are accompUshed ; and the places 
not represented participate equally in the ' 
consequences. Experience gives no warrant ' 
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for asserting that such places have been ex- 
posed to partial oppression, or even that their 
local affairs, when deserving the attention of 
parliament, have been disregarded ; and there 
is not a shadow of reason for supposing, that 
an addition to the legislative body of repre- 
sentatives, from these places, would be attend- 
ed with any beneficial change on pubUc mea- 
Bures. 

StiU it is urged, that these places are de- 
prived of a right essential to tiie freedom of 
British subjects. Those who reason in this 
way, depart from the principle of the public 
welfare being the standard by which all poli- 
tical questions should be tried, and hold forth 
another of which it is difficult to ascertain 
the foundation, or limit the extent. We are 
rather inclined to deny every essential right, 
except that of enjoying the protection of an 
equitable, beneficial, and steady goverament. 
When any improvement is proposed, we in- 
quire whether it tends to promote the public 
prosperity in a higher degree, or afford any 
additional security. If it does neither, we 
are unwilling to hazard an experiment, the 
consequences of which we cannot foresee, 
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for the mere purpose of bringing the system- 
nearer to theoretic notions of equality. 

The other grievance, that of insignificant 
and dependent boroughs, is of much more; 
serious magnitude. The number of membera- 
retumed by such boroughs may be fairly coO'^ 
sidered as nominated by an aristocracy, or by 
the executive power ; and may be under the 
influence of an interest distinct from that of 
the good of the commimity. The only plea 
for tolerating tlieir continuance, is that their 
number is too small to produce any sensible 
eflfect upon public counsels. If this be true, 
unprofitable changes are never eligible ; but, 
if the case be othei-wise, the whole spirit of 
legislation may be corrupted ; and a source 
of perversion, so dangerous, loudly calls foil 
redress. 

In Scotland, the right of election is con- 
fined to gentlemen of considerable property. 
The most general qualification is an estate 
holding of the Crown, of £400 Scots valued 
rent, which, taking one place with another, 
may be worth about £200 sterling, or a hun- 
dred times the English qualification. We 
have no hesitation in pronouncing this too 
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high ; and, were it universal, it might lead 
to pernicious consequences. For reasons, 
however, already sufficiently detailed, tlie 
election of a few members in this way is not 
dangerous. The separation of the superio- 
rity from the property, and admieeion of 
what are called nominal and fictitious votes, 
is a worse evil. This is no part of the con- 
stitution, but an abase which has crept in 
through course of time. It has been partly 
remedied already by the execution of the sub- 
sisting laws, and may be more effectually 
abolished by the interference of the legisla- 
ture, without touching any fundamental point 
of the constitution, or affording a precedent 
for dangerous innovation. 

The election of members for boroughs in 
Scotland by the town councils, who generally 
elect their own successors, has been much 
complained of. The number of members 
elected in this manner is only fifteen. We 
have no observations to make upon this 
point, but what obviously arise from the prin- 
ciples already stated. 

In offering excuses for some defects in our 

system of election, we have not spoken of 

o Q 
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virtual representation. We would not in- 
sult the reader by the use of a term without 
a meaning. A representative government 
derives its value from the beneficial measures 
it ia likely to adopt ; and, if these measures 
be secured, the imperfections and inequalities 
are venial faults. After all, they are not to 
be received with approbation. In an esta- 
bhshed government, it may be wise to tole- 
rate them, rather than hazard the greater 
evils of innovation. But, in the original struc- 
ture of the legislative body, they should ho 
avoided as much as possible ; and, if altera- 
tion be on any account admitted, it shotdd 
be for their connection. 

It is essential to a representative assembly, 
that each member should enjoy the free right 
of speaking or voting according to his judg- 
ment. The instructions of his constituents 
are to he regarded as counsel only. To es- 
tablish the contrary, would entirely preclude 
all discussion and deliberation, and render 
the assembly no other than a register of the 
resolutions previously adopted by the elec- 
tors. 

The spirit of this government cannot he 
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maintained, imlesB the right of exercising 
theii* elective function return frequently to 
the people. Very short parliaments are at- 
tended with ohvious inconveniences ; but, 
from very long ones, evils of a more enor- 
mous kind may be apprehended. When our 
ancestors fixed upon the term of three years, 
they appear to have made a wise choice. 
A shorter period does not afford time for 
completing measures of a complex nature, 
and a much longer one may separate the 
interests and views of the representatives 
from those of the constituents. The period 
of seven years, perhaps too long, was intro- 
duced in a manner extremely exceptionable. 
A representative body, intrusted with the 
rights of legislation for a limited period, pro- 
longed, by an act of their own, the continuance 
of their power. By parity of reason, they 
might do it for a longer period, or for ever. 
This measure was so in*econcileabIe to rea- 
son, and so indefinite and dangerous in point 
of precedent, that we cannot hesitate to give 
it up to the reprobation it deserves. The 
pretence of the exigency of the times is in- 
sufficient to defend it. Such pretences may 
o 3 
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always be held forth ; and, if they, whose 
power is continued, be judges of the exi- 
gency, the form, as well as the spirit of oar 
constitution, may be subverted. 

There are two ways of renewing a repre- 
sentative body ; — that which we have adop- 
ted of renewing the whole body together at 
stated periods ; and that of electing a certain 
proportion annually, in such rotation that the 
whole may be elected in the couree of some 
years, but without ever renewing the whole 
body at the same time. The former method 
appears preferable. If the representative 
body should have fallen under any corrupt 
influence, or adopted any system inconsis- 
tent with the interest or sentiments of the 
people, the evil is likely to be redressed at the 
period of a new election. If a part only be 
re-elected at a time, there is reason to appre- 
hend it may be brought over to the spirit of 
the lai'ger part with which it is incorporated. 

It has been maintained that the electors 
should have a right to recal their represen- 
tative, when they disapproved of his public 
conduct ; and plausible argimieiits may be 
drawn fi-om the absurdity of a delegate act- 
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log in opposition to the sentiments of his con- 
stitaents. But, as this evil may be redi-essed 
at the period of a new election, it is perhaps 
better guarded against by a frequent return 
of these periods, thaa by a remedy of a more 
violent and irregulai- kind. The exercise of 
the right contended for, would open the way 
for continaal faction, and would give too 
much scope to rash sallies of popular enthu- 
siasm. 

The British House of Commons claims a 
right of expelling a member whom they judge 
unworthy ; and, on one occasion, resolved 
that the expelled member was ineligible dur- 
ing that parliament. This measui-e gave oc- 
casion to much discontent ; and, although 
this might be fomented by faction, it was 
very generally disapproved of, as danger- 
ous in point of precedent ; and, a few years 
after, the resolution was rescinded. The 
law of parliament, therefore, as now declar- 
ed, authorises the bouse to remit a member 
by expulsion to his constituents ; but, if he 
be re-elected, they are bound to receive him. 
The right, thus restricted, can be attended 
with no bad consequence, and seems to he 
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one of thoBe which may be admitted or re- 
fiised without any sensible effect on the pub- 
lic welfare. 

Such are the leading points which reason, 
we apprehend, suggests, and experience ap- 
proves of, in the constitution of a represeu- 
tative assembly ; — an oi^nization, which 
comprehends the interests of every rank in 
society, and is under the undue influence of 
none j a moderate qualification j frequent 
returns of the right of election ; and the in- 
dependence of the representatives during the 
term of their function. 

In mixed governments, the legislative power 
is vested in several distinct branches, whose 
successive assent is required to give validity 
to any enactment. A constitution of this sort 
is adapted to restrain rash and violent mea- 
Biu-es, and to prevent any order of society 
from invading the rights of others. 

We do not propose to discuss the compa- 
rative merit of mixed governments and pure 
democracies. It is an argument, on which, 
perhaps, no man can divest himself of par- 
tiality. A British subject may entertain a 
predilection for the fonner, and may support 
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his Opinion not only by weighty argumentB 
which have afforded conviction to Bome of 
the most intelligent foreigners, • but by the 
more satisfactory appeal to experience, on a 
fair review of the freedom and happiness this 
country has long enjoyed. 

To desire the subversion of our constitu- 
tion in the view of erecting an ideal common- 
wealth on its ruins, bespeaks a strange delu- 
sion of mind ; and a British subject is bound 
by the strongest ties to resist every such at- 
tempt. At the same time, a liberal mind 
will admit, that, if another nation has adopted 
a more democratical government, which has 
become steady through length of time, and 
proved congenial to their dispositions, and af- 
forded a competent share of safety and public 
happiness, it would be no less imwarrantable 
for a citizen of that nation to attempt the 
establishment of the British system from an 
opinion of its theoretic superiority. 

The aristocratical branch of a mixed con- 
stitution may either consist, as with us, of an 
' hereditary nobility ; or, as in ancient Rome, 
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of a Senate, whose membei-s hold their places 
for life i or of an elective body, chosen bjr 
those of considerable property, and distin- 
guished, by that circumstance, fi*oin the po- 
pular representative body, — a mode adopted 
by some of the American States. 

Without engaging in a particular examina- 
tion of the merit of these systemB, we may 
inquire whetlier oui* house of Peers has ful- 
filled the part belonging to that branch of the 
constitution, and whetlier the share of power 
it actually possesses, be too great or too little. 

The weight of the popular branch should 
predominate ; and ever since our constitu- 
tion has attained its present chai-acter, this 
has been the case. The house of Pe€T8 
has, in a few instances, interfered, sometimes 
with obvious propriety, and never with any 
certain detriment to the public good. It has 
never attempted to force a system of measures 
in opposition to the house of Commons ; nor, 
while our present constitution remains, could 
such an attempt be followed with success. 
There seems then no reason to dread the 
infringement of liberty, or the misdirection 
of public measures from the weight of the 
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Peers, cousidered as a distinct branch of tlie 
l^slature. 

In the time of Charles I. when liberty was 
endangered by the extension of prerogative, 
the house of Peers, in the spirit of patrio- 
tism, Buppoi-ted the Commons ra opposing the 
measures of the Crown; and soon after, when 
matters were pushed to the opposite extreme, 
they attempted to check the violence of 
the Commons, and preserve the monai'chial 
branch, when fallen too low. But they had 
not strength to accomplish this. They fell, 
along with the Crown, and the constitution 
was subvertecL 

But, although the power o£ the house of 
Peers be not formidable, their influence in 
another way may be unconstitutional and 
dangerous. They may succeed in carrying 
the elections of the Commons, and thus obtain 
an improper sway over their measures. This, 
it must be acknowledged, is a just object of 
jealousy. It is not however the title of no- 
bility, nor the privilege of peerage, that be- 
stows this influence. It is the natural attend- 
ant upon station and fortune, and therefore 
only to be opposed by measures fitted to co\m- 
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teract the weight, or lessen the inequalities of I 
fortune. 

The prerogative of the Crown constitutes * 
an essential part of the British constitution, | 
The Crown possesses a share in the legisla- J 
tive power, and ahnost the whole of the 
executive. 

The former consists in the right of a nega- J 
tive, of bcBtowing a seat in the house of 
Peers, and of summoning, proroguing, and 
dissolving parUament. 

The right of a negative has at all times 
been sparingly exercised, and not at all since 
the accession of the present family. Theore- 
tical winters have expatiated on the necessity i 
of such a right, for supporting the crown 
against the invasion of the other branches of I 
the legislative body, and rendering our const!' 
tution complete ; notwithstanding which it 
seems now to be dwindled into a dead claim, 
and will probably be never revived. There is 
reason to think that no such prerogative can 
be exercised in a mixed constitution with 
effect. The legislative body is too powerfiil 
to be opposed by a veio, or it is nothing. 
When a negative was exerted 
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timCB, it roused the spirit of the nation, and 
was far from contributing to support the 
power of the crown. The French constitu- 
tion of 1789 reserved this prerogative to the 
monarch. Perhaps this was artfully done, that 
he might fall into the snare. He attempted to 
exercise it in two instances, and, in one of 
them at least, was certainly right. The en- 
actment against the Priests was framed in 
the spirit of rancorous persecution. The 
veto incensed the multitude, and proved one 
of the immediate causes of his fall. In our 
constitution we may have something to fear 
irom parliament being influenced, but no- 
thing from its being overawed : we need not 
trouble ourselves about the dormant right of 
a royal veto. 

By the right of conferring Peerage, the 
crown may at any time obtain a majority in 
the house of Peers ; and this was almost 
avowedly done on occasion of the peace 
of Utrecht. Although the honours of Peer- 
age have been conferred during the reign of 
George III. with unprecedented liberality, 
it does not appear to have been done in the 
same view. The remedy to this evil, should 
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it be deemed important enong^ to requiris i 
one, is a limitation of the number of the 
peerage. Such a measure was once intro- 
duced, and sustained by the upper house, baft i 
rejected by the house of Commons. 

If the power of the Peers be subordinate, 
there is not much to dread from the lavisb 
distribution of Peerage in the \iew of com.> 
manding the upper house. It may, however^ 
be considered, in another point of view, as an 
instrument of corruption. There is no mea- 
sure, however, exerted for that purpose, that 
is more Hkely to disappoint its own end. A ■ 
man may be gained over by that bribe to the 
party of the present minister, but the right 
to a voice in the legislature is secured to him 
and hie posterity. The minister may disap- 
point an obnoxious commoner at his election ; 
but, if he cannot gain over a Peer, he must 
bear the weight of his opposition. 

There seems to be some advantage in x \ 
pretty numerous Peerage. It must be more 
difficult to influence them ; and the greatest i 
number that can well be added at once, bears 
a less proportion to the whole. 

The Crown possesses also the right of suin- 
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moning, proroguing, and dissolTing the par- 
liament. 

As the parliament can only be convened 
by a mandate from the Crown, if there were 
not other circumstances that rendered an 
annual session indispensably necessary, the 
power of the Crown might be extended dur- 
ing the intei-vals of parliament, and these in- 
tervale prolonged in the view of weakening 
its authority. This was done in the reign of 
Charles I. ; and arbitraiy measures were ex- 
ercised. This system succeeded for a few 
years, but could not prevail long ; and when 
it fell, it buried that ill-advised monarch in its 
ruins. 

Laws for triennial parliaments, or other like 
expedients, may be opposed to a repetition 
of these grievances. But the accumulation 
of the national debt, and the present system 
of the revenue, render the subsistence of the 
government, for a single year, without parlia- 
ment, impracticable ; and the necessity of the 
case secures its regular meeting more eflFec- 
tually than any positive laws can do. 

As Government cannot be carried on, imder 
the existing circumstances, without Parlia- 
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ment, there seems no hazard fi-om the power 
the Crown possesses of dissolving it. A &Oi 1 
tioua house of Commons may be dismissed ; 
but, if the measures which- rendered them ob-, 
noxious to the Crown, be agreeable to the na- 
tion, the same men will be elected, or others 
of similar principles. Charles I. tried re- 
peatedly the measm-e of dissolution ; but each 
succeeding parliament opposed the meaaureff 
of the court with increasing vigour and ef- 
ficacy. 

The distinction of the legislative and exe- 
cutive powers is applied in our constitution, 
in a sense not exactly the same which the 
meaning of the terms conveys. But disputes, 
about words are impertinent, and what it con- 
cerns us to examine, is the utility or danger 
of those prerogatives which are ascribed to 
the executive power. 

Passing by some points of less importancer 
the prerogatives which chiefly claim our at- 
tention are the power of peace and war, and 
of negociating treaties, the charge of the 
public revenue, the disposal of offices of trust 
and emolument, and the command of the mi- 
litary power. , . 
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. It ia a practice with opposite parties, in dis- 
cuaeing these points, to state cases which are 
hardly within the limits of possibility. The 
patriot ui'gea the danger which may arise 
from the exercise of prerogative: The courtier 
insists upon the necessity of arming the exe- 
cutive power with sufficient strength for de- 
fending the public welfare : The philosopher 
discerns, that, amidst the opposite hazards, a 
middle course ought to be followed, the line 
of which is I'ather to be traced by experience 
and attention to the manners and spirit of the 
times, than by abstract reasoning. 

In discussing the several branches of pre- 
rogative, the abuses which may arise from 
them occur to be considered. But wherc- 
ever power is lodged, the possibility of abuse 
must attend it. It is not, therefore, a suffi- 
cient reason for opposing prei'ogative, that it 
may be apphed to a bad purpose. We 
should inquire, in the first place, what evils 
have arisen in times past from its misappli- 
cation ; and, if we find any, whether the 
danger of their repetition has been since 
II guarded against by constitutional restraints, 

^^^ or is worn awav hv a gi-adiial change of na- 
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tional character. We should also inqilii-e; 
whether there is reason to apprehend, that, 
from a change of circumstances, certain 
branches of prerogative are gaining strength 
by imperceptible degrees, and threatening to 
midermine the spirit of the constitution, 
while its forms are preserved. 

The power of peace and war is a most im- 
portant trust, and, from the magnitude of 
the object, would seem to belong to the legis- 
lative body. It has been said, that the power 
of concluding peace is more liable to abuse, 
than that of declaiing war, because adminis- 
ti-ation cannot obtain funds for war without 
the concurrence of parliament, whereas the 
public interest may suffer without remedy by 
an improper peace. The justice of this 
opinion may however be questioned. If ad- 
ministration declare war, and engage in hos- 
tilities, the nation in self-defence must sup- 
port the war, however improperly under- 
taken. Wlien we consider how wantonly 
wars are often engaged in, what immense 
expenditure of blood and treasure they occa- 
sion, and how seldom they answer the pur- 
pose for which they are undertaken, or any 
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purpose, we shall rather be dispoaed to 
shackle the power of commencing them, 
than that of bringing them to a termina- 
tion. 

It is urged that, when war is to take place, 
much depends upon dispatch, and that advan- 
tages may be gained by rapid measures, which 
cannot wait the slow decisions of a legisla- 
tive body. If the importance of the first 
stroke, in regard to the general issue of a 
war, be tried by the experience of tJie last 
century, it will not be found very great. 
An instance which has been much insisted 
on, is the capture of the French ships previ- 
ous to the declaration of vvarin 1756; which, 
by putting us in possession of a number of 
their seamen, is said to have given a fatal 
stroke to their naval power. But, during the 
first years of that war, we were not successful, 
not even in our favourite element. Some of 
our foreign possessions were taken, our fleet 
disgraced, and an admiral brought (unjustly, 
it is now believed) to capital punishment. — 
The brilliant successes which we obtained at 
the later period of the war, can hardly be at- 
tributed to our breach of the law of nations 
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at its coDimenccinent. >\Tieii the cliauce of 
accommodating differences by negociatioo, 
a method inconeietent with sudden strokes, 
is taken into account, and that the Crown 
might possess ample power for preparatory 
measures, wliich give weight to negociation, 
althougii it had not the power of declaring 
war, or commencing hostilities, a lover of 
peace will consider this as one of the most 
dangerous bi-anches of prerogative. 

The negociatiori of a peace is a bugioees 
which cannot well be conducted by a public 
assembly. It requires a secrecy and nicety 
of management which do not accord with ibe 
proceedings of a numerous body. It must 
be entrusted to a single hand, or to a small 
and select number. In our government, this 
function belongs to the executive power. In 
one of a more popular structure, it may be 
devolved on a select committee. In either 
case, it may be questioned whether thmr 
powers should be final, or whether they 
should only extend to measures of prepara- 
tion and arrangement, referring the ultimate 
decision to the legislative assembly. It may 
seem Ihat an object of so great importance 
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to tlie public welfai-e, ought not to be dedded 
without the consent of that body which ia 
understood to speak the sentiments of the 
public. Yet experience suggests reasons of 
considerable weight on the opposite side. — 
The disposition of popular assembHes is not 
generally pacific. They are disposed to as- 
sume a higher tone than is suitable to the 
country; they do not know to what extent 
the strength and resources of the country are 
exhausted, and are apt to under-rate those of 
the enemy. It is the common practice of 
those concerned in administration to hold up 
the state of the country in the most favour- 
able point of view, and even to exceed tlie 
hounds of truth. This is thought necessary, 
to support the spirit of the nation, and give 
energy to its exertions. During the depen- 
dence of a negociation, it would be impru- 
dent to state pubhcly every point of national 
weakness, or express a desire of peace with 
all the energy that there is cause to entertain 
it. A public debate is, therefore, conducted 
on unequal terms. What favours one side 
is broi^ht forward with confidence, and meets 
the wishes and prejudices of the public. The 
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ailments, on the other hand, muet be stated 
with reserve ; and, when stated, are oflFered 
to reluctant ears. Men of discernment will 
indeed penetrate into the state of aflFairg, and 
not expect what is unattainable ; but these 
are never the majority of a lai^e assembly, 
and often have not that commanding influ- 
ence which they ought. The readiness which 
mankind generally entertain for engaging in 
war, and their reluctance to close with terms 
of peace, render it eligible that the forms of 
a constitution should throw every obstruction 
in the way of the former, but open every door 
to facilitate the latter. 

The command of the military power, and 
the disposal of the public revenue, are the chief 
branches of prerogative which may be appre- 
hended as dangerous to liberty. The former 
may directly overthrow it ; and the latter, ap- 
plied as an instrument of corruption, may 
latently subvert it. 

Arbitraiy governments may be introduced, 
and are always supported, by military power. 
It was in this manner that WiUiam the Con- 
queror, and some of his successors, exercised 
a tyrannical desjwtism. The history of every 
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age bears record of its extensive and bane- 
ful prevalence ; and the experience of the 
present times affords too many instajoces of 
its still prevailing efficacy. 

The danger of a power which has so often 
proved fatal to liberty, ought not to be deem- 
ed chimerical. Yet, when we consider the 
circumstances of our constitution, and the 
spirit of the times, the danger of our suiFering 
from that quarter is very remote and impro- 
bable. The executive power possesses no in- 
dependent means of raising or supporting an 
army, or of gaining it over as an engine of 
tyranny. Without the constant support of 
parhament, it must be annihilated. A very 
large proportion of the officers are men of 
considerable wealth and property, whose in- 
terest, and that of their families, is closely 
interwoven with the preservation of the con- 
stitution ; and who cannot be suspected of 
contributing to its subversion. 

The Crown, indeed, possesses the entire 
power of appointing officers to the army j 
but it is under the necessity of exercising 
tlus power with a view to support the in- 
terest of administi'ation in parliament. Fa- 
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.milies of influence and property are always 
peculiarly favoured in military appoint- 
ments. A different system, while it raised an 
alarm, would counteract, in a more impottant 
rr^spect, the ikreight of prerogative. The 
4X>urse which is followed may not be the fit- 
test for bringing forward able commanders, 
nor the most favoiu*able for military spirit 
•and exertion ; but it affords, from an excep- 
.tionable source, a vahiable safeguard to liber- 
ty, by committing to trusty hands a power 
which might otherwise prove dangerous^ 
) The power which, arises from the disposal 
of the public revenue, and the right of ap- 
pointing to offices of emolument, k gemsraUy 
believed the most formidable source of daliger 
46 which our constitution is exposed. 
V This is termed the influence of the crown, 
and has succeeded, in later times, to the more 
*«tem exertions of , prerogative. A revenue 
must be provided adequate to the extent of 
the State and the public exigencies ; and these 
are strong reasons for placing it under the 
management of the executive power. A cer- 
tain degree of influence on the part of admi- 
jii^tration is said to be necessary for blunting 
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the edge of opposition, and facilitating the 
measui'es of government. 

The loudest declamations ag'ainst corrup- 
tion have proceeded from thoae who desire to 
supplant the ministry, in order to fill their 
places, and those who have foi-med extrava- 
gant notions of liberty, inconsistent with the 
principles of human nature, and incompatible 
with stable government. The hypocrisy of 
one of these classes, and the frantic zeal of 
the other, have been so manifest as in some 
measure to expose to reproach the cause in 
which they were exerted ; and the partizans 
of administration are disposed to represent 
every degree of opposition as proceeding from 
selfish motives, or tending to dangerous in- 
novation, and even to extend these censures 
to all who do not receive every measure of 
goveiinnent with implicit approbation. 

Yet may the constitution be as thorouglily 
subverted by a system of corruption as by 
any means whatever. A monarch backed by 
a venal parliament, and that parliament sup- 
ported by a venal body of electors, is no less 
dangerous to libei-ty than a monarch at the 
head of a powerfid ai-my ; and this danger is 
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more to be dreaded, that it attacks as in a 
latent and progressive manner, and carries 
along with it some circumstances peculiarly 
a^ravating. To furnish means of corrnp- 
tion, the people must be loaded with excessive 
taxes i and what is worst of all, this system 
introduces a general perversion of manners, 
which, beginning at the highest, pervades al- 
most every order of society. 

A jealousy of so great and spreading an evil 
may proceed from the most rational and vir- 
tuous patriotism, and indeed is inseparable 
from that character. Corruption, if carried to 
the utmost extent, must either operate to the 
direct subversion of the constitution, or by 
extinguishing its spirit reduce it to a state not 
worth preserving ; and, although the evil has 
not yet arrived at that magnitude, yet ought 
not the lesser degrees to be tamely acquiesced 
in, both on consideration of the detriment 
which they occasion, and of the danger of 
their farther progi'css. 

Yet the rational patriot will not expect a 
degree of perfection unattainable in the pre- 
sent state of human nature. We know that 
mankind cannot be influenced bv motives of 
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virtue and patriotism alone, and that, in order 
to carry through the measures of government, 
it will be sometimes necessary to conciliate or 
overawe them. 



D. Chalmert ^ Co. PrhUert, 
Aberdeen. 
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